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POETRY. 


—_ From the London Monthly Magazine. 
VISIONS. 


I dreamt that thou wert a beauteous dame, 
Who liv’d in the days of yore, 


| And I thought that a myriad of suitors came, 


d knelt thy charms before; 

Then I a a brilliant tournament, 

And I heard the trumpet’s strain, 
of gallant were bent 

, ive on the martial plain: 

crown, and the favour’d knight 

Who bore that prize away, : 
Might claim the hand of thy beauty bright 

On the eve of that joyous day; —- 
And I thought that 1 was a warrior bold, 


And I won the laurel crown— e 
*y'was dearer to me than a wreath of gold, 
At thy feet I laid it down. 


Again I dreamt—and methought that I 
Vas a proud young cavalier, 
Who liv’d in the glance of his lov’d one’s eye, 
And thou wert the one most dear; 
We dwelt in the sunny land of Spain, 
And a thousand gallants strove 
The heart of thy virgin breast to gain, 
Yet thou gav’st to me thy love; 
And I came to thy balcony’s jutting shade, 
By the light of the moon and star; 
And I warbled a pensive serenade 
To my slightly struck guitar; _ 
I bore thee away in the dreamy night, 
To the holy altar’s side, ; 
And there, in thy garments of snowy white, 
I made thee my blessed bride. 


I breathe to thy beauty my pure heart’s sigh, 
And thou seem’st, to my waking gaze, 
As fair as thou wert to my dreamiggg 
When a nymph of the olden da ¢ 
And Llove thee ds well as I lov’d in my dream, — 
When I thought thee a maiden of Spain, 
And sung, by the light of the starry gleam, 
To my sweet guitar the strain; 
Though the dazzling pageants of vision have fled, 
The star of my dreaming is here; 
And though faney’s illusions around it were spréad,, 
Tis as tair—to my soul ’tis as dear: 
If me spirit of tife from my bosom should flee, 
And unto yon far heaven stray, 
Tho’ bright as the heaven of my dream it should be 
*T would avail not if thou wert away. 


TALES. 
THE TWO PICTURES. 


A TALE-—-BY MISS PARDOE. 


‘Thou art sad; my daughter,’ said the venera- 
ble abbess of the Bernardine convent of Sant’ 
Antonio to the fair but faded sister Agnes, as 
she seated herself beside her on the margin of 
the fountain which threw up its cool waters in 
the deepest recesses of their splendid orangery: 
(‘Nossa Senhora da misericordia, and the bless- 
ed Saint Antonia, our hély patroness, comfort 
thee!) Thou has shunned the refectory as 
though I had doomed thee to a course of soup 
meagre and succory—Sweet Mary forfend!) 
and thou with that pale brow and those dim 
eyes. Why, even father Xavier himself, (the 
Saints prosper him) looks on thee with pity, 
and ever urges me to force upon thee some no- 
vel medicament—trust me, my child, there is 
neither herb nor drug in Portugal, which | 
should not deem well purchased, cost what it 
might, did it spare thee the suffering of an 

our. 

‘I know it, my mother, I feel it,’ answered the 
gentle nun; ‘but, Lpray you, heed not either 
the pale brow, or the dim eye—or heed them 
only to bless the holy saints for the prospect of 
rest which they hold out. Had the world con- 
tained only kind spirits like thine, then, indeed, 
I had sorrowed to leave it—but now, when the 
spear is in my heart, think you that I shall not 
rejoice when itis plucked out, and I may die 
In peace!’ 

Hush! hush! my child,’ said the Abbadessa; 
such words are weak and sinful—your duties 
should reconcile you to life.’ 

‘Alas! they exist no longer’-—sighed out the 
recluse. 

‘How!’ was the hurried rejoinder: thold you 
for nothing the service of the shrine? the penan- 


ces of the lent—the mortifications of the con- 
fessional—the broidering ofthe altar-cloth—the 
decking of the chapels of Nossa Senhora da 
Misericordia, and of the blessed Sant’ Antonia, 
with our choicest flowers? andtalk you of your 
duties having ceased to exist? such wordsare sin, 
daughter, deadly sin—(Sancta Maria, ora pro 
nobis!) have I not performed them for three and 
fifty years? The first time I laid an offering on 
the shrine of our Lady, the dark curls were on 
my forehead, and the light of seventeen sum- 
mers was in my eye—within a year I wasa_ no- 
vice of Sant’ Antonia--now my hair is gray, and 
my eye is dim, but I have not forgotten that 
these things are duties, which 1 can never out- 
grow. And for any worldly care, whose memo- 
ry may haunt you, cast it from you, my child; 
for you have no longer any claim upon that 
world, or it on you; and remember our homely 
country proverb; he who sings lightens his 
grief.’ 

‘Oh! that I could emulate your piety, your pa- 
tience, holy mother,’ murmured the low voice 
of her companion: ‘ but your earthly pilgrimage 
has been one of placidity and peace—its dawn 
may have been lesssunny than my own, but its 
noon knew rot the storms, the convulsions, 
which were the atmosphere of my mid-day ex- 
istence—nor the misery and blighted feeling 
which attend its close.’ 

‘Truly, storm or sorrow has darkened my 
day of life ‘but little,’ acquiesced the good ab- 
bess: ‘I knew that there would be for me but 
one step from the cradle to the cloister. My 
noblé father was more rich in honour than in 

old, and he possessed not wherewithal to por- 
Bon off a laffe family as their high birth de- 


‘| maaded, On my conscience, I believe that he 


loved not one of his family more than another, 
though, to some.of‘us, he secured a life of holi-’ 
ness and peace—a foretaste of paradise—an ap- 
preasooer te the Virgin, and the blessed 
| nike he’only gave to the others the" 
wrestling more protidly with the vices 
and iniquities of a sinful world, What happi- 
ness—joy—glory—to be one of the chosen 
ones for the veil and the altar! Wedo not 
see our blessing as we should, my child—we 
do not sufficiently appreciate the haven of peace 
which we have found—the high privilege of 
living under a roof expressly dedicated to a 
beatified spirit.-—And then, think of the plea- 
sures of our retreat—-our birds, and bees; our 
flowers and fruits; our embroidery-frames, and 
laboratory—our far-famed organ, and our unri- 
valled confections. Remember all this, my 
daughter; and restrain the idle thoughts which 
would rest upon the past. With thee, memory 
isan agent of Satan—a tool of the Devil—a temp- 
tation of the Evil One. (Nossa Senhora dos Do- 
los deliver thee from his toils!) Well know ye 
that I love ye all as daughters; and if for thee, 
my child, I have so far sinned as to feel a great- 
er love than for thy sisters in the service of the 
Sant’ Antonia, I can but pray to be forgiven that 
sin: for truly thy uncomplaining sorrow, thy 
gentie, meek endurance, hath won greatly upon 
my heart. I know that the world hath cares 
and struggles, of which I have but a vague and 
faint idea: andI doubt me not that they have 
pressed heavily upon thee, (the holy martyrs be 
thy comfort!) but now, my child, all these things 
are past—all is peace about thee—thou shouldst 
pray, when thou art beset by repining memo- 
ries; thou should’st wrestle with the iniquity of 


discontent—thou should’st—but why do 
thee all this? no one of the sisterhoge ows 
better how to serve Sant’ Antonia, @ll praise 


be to her holy name!) than Sister Agnes’— 

And, as the good abbess paused from sheer 
want of breath to continue her harangue, the 
pale nun whom she addressed folded her wast- 
ed arms upon her breast, and bowed her head 
meekly in acknowledgement of the gentleness 
of her rebuke. i 

‘Thou hast heard, doubtless, my daughter,’ 
resumed the garrulous and good humoured su- 
perior, after a moment’s silence, . ‘how sister 
Carlotta was wedded to the world, when the 
pious Conde, her father, vowed her to the ser- 


Vice of Sant? Antonia; and how she resisted the | 
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holy designs of her parents, until the Condessa 
wept bitterly, and whispered a few words in 
her ear, in the parlour of the novices: and truly 
the effect of those few words was wonderful, 
for the obedient child threw herself upon her 
knees, and taking a gold ¢hain with some orna- 
ment attached to it from her bosom, where it 
had been previously concealed, she put it into 
the hands of her mother, and became as passive 
as a lanb; nor did her voice falter, as she joined 
in the chant ofthe choir, on the day of her pro- 
fession—and that will be three years ago in an- 
other month.” 

‘Poo thing!’ sighed out her listener, ‘I fear 
me, my mother, that the suffering sister will, 
ere the lapse of another, be laid in the chapel 
vault.’ 

‘Holy Maria! what mean you?’ asked the agi- 
tated abbess. 

‘ Simply that her heart is broken,’ was the 
reply, ‘here is no doubt of it—you may rely on 
my judgment,’ she added, with a faint smile: ‘I 
know tie marks of the malady,’ 

‘ She has never complained,’ pursued the Ab- 
badessi 

‘ Hadnot complaint been worse than idle, my 
mother,where even anguish had failed? Trust 
me, thedeepest sorrow hath the fewest words 
—the ping which gnaws away the heart strings 
silently,is the surest to work out its evil. To 
you, dexest mother, this may appear incom- 
prehensple, but to the wretched—’ 

‘And tiou too'in tears, Agnes? the blessed 
saints confyrt me! what evil influence is upon 
our hous? And we have sister Julianna sick 
in the Inirmary, and sister Febronia bed-ridden 
with therheumatism—when has the Conventa 
de Sant’Antonia been so visited by sorrow. 

, * Naysaly mother, grieve not for these minor 
evils; th good sister Julianna hath but partaken 
too freey ofthe pigeons and geese, with which 
your ind: gence hath regaled the sisterhood of 
late; and Weebonia is very aged; her existence 
has long but a mere living deathe®it is 
for poor Carlotta you should weep.’ 

‘ And thyself, my daughter!’ 

* Mourn not for me, mother; mine is no sor- 
row in which tears may avail.’ 

‘1 would fain-comfort thee, said the k‘nd 
superior, as she looked up inquiringly. 

Agnes shookher head, ‘you can do nothing 
in this, my kind mother,’ 

‘1 could at least sorrow with thee, my wither- 
ed lily—I could share the grief which, alas! 
with all my power within these walls, lL cannot 
quench.’ And the aged woman looked kindly 
and tenderly towards her companion, and a 
tear rested on her cheek. 

* You could—you shall’—at length gasped out 
the nun; ‘ sorrow there may indeed be within 
this breast; deep, and deadly, and undying sor- 
row; but believe me, holy mother’—and she 
threw herself on her knees before the abbess 
—‘there is no shame.’ 

‘I believe thee, my child; yes, even as I have 
faith in Our Lady, have I faith in thee, Agnes—— 
a purer soul never bowed before the shrine of 
Our Lady of Piety; I needed not the assurance 
ofa fact so palpable.’ 

The weeping sister did but raise the hand of 
the abbess to her lips; she shrank, for awhile, 
even from the gaze of the kind eyes which rest- 
ed on her; but, after a time, she whispered 
hoarsely, ** Not yet, mother, not yet; the bell 
will soon ring out for vespers—I shall be calmer 
when | have prayed.’ 

‘ The saints be with thee in thy orisons,’ 
murmured the abbess; and they parted without 


another word, 


‘Saw ye ever a fairer scene than this, my 
daughter” asked the Abbadessa, as, at the close 
of the vesper service, she seated herself, in her 
well-padded and well-cushioned chair, within 
the bay of the vast window of her private room, 
and motioned the Lady Agnes toa low stool at 
her side: ‘Is not the finger of the Eternal Ar- 
chitect visibly impressed on all around?’ 

And rightly was the question asked—mighty 
masses of rock, tinged with the hundred tints of 
the setting sun, gleamed and glistened in the 


ANNUM 


gorgeous light, like jewel-mines laid bare; vine- 
yards and cornfields—a placid river, and # mas- 
sive pine wood—orange groves, and stretches 
of olive, and fig trees—a teeming earth—and a 
glorious sky, ever canopying this rich scene of 
beauty, burst on the eye at once. 

‘It zs, indeed, a sight tomake the heart glad,’ 
was the reply. ‘Mother, it is sad that man 
should mar such a world as this—and look you,’ 
she added, as the nuns, singly or in parties, wan- 
dered forth into the convent gardens, to inhale 
the delicious air of the evening, and to breathe 
the breath of the sweet flowers which flourish- 
ed beneath their careful tending: ‘look you, 
how pure, how innocent, man might have been 
—living among simple pleasures—indulging 
merely in innocent delights—knowing only 
those summer sorrows, which, like the passing 
vapours of a sunny sky, but render the succeed- 
ing blue denser, and more delicious. See our 
young and lovely Francisca, she is sporting 
fearlessly among her bees, for she knows that 
for her the little insects have no sting..-And 
Clara, the gayest of our sisterhood, is mimicking 
the song of the foreign bird, which is caged 
yonder among the orange boughs. —Christina is 
walking pensively apart: she is endeavouring 
to devise some new medicine for the sick, some 
new comfort for the suffering:—how beautiful 
she looks, mother, as she moves along among 
the trees!—hers is a saintly beauty.’ 

‘The bleeding heart of Mary was scarcely 
more full of pity than her own,’ replied the aged 
woman: ‘in truth, they are a goodly flock:— 
(Nossa Senhora do Monte do Carmo grant that 
the shepherd may not fail them!) but thou art 
tardy with thy tale, my child.’ 

‘Iam, mother, lam—it is a tale I never thought 
to tell—it lingers on my tongue--it presses on 
my spirit.’ 

‘ Nay, if it pain thee, Agnes——’ 

‘No, holy mother; the struggle to myself will 
yet but poorly pay your unfailing tenderness— 
the wretched wite of the Maxgquis Agostinho 
has no other means of proving her earnest 
gratitude to the friend who loves her—the heart 
stricken Sister Agnes krows not how otherwise 
to prove her respectful devotion for the blessed 
abbess of the Bernardins.’ 

‘ Mother, I was young, very young; yet, in 
the first bloom of girlhoadl, when my father mar- 
ried me to the proud anc aged Marquis Agostin- 
ho—that hateful marriage or the cloister was 
my alternative, for | wasone of many daughters; 
and, in consideration of my youth, my high 
birth, and my beauty—(for I was fair ¢hen) the 
withered Fidalgo consented to receive me por- 
tionless—girl as I was, | shrank alike from both 
prospects; but, looking on the veil as ona 
shroud, I chose rather to become the wife of a 
man whom I loathed, than to encounter a living 
death , 

‘ Our Lady assoin thee for the sin!’ murmur- 
ed out the Abbadessa. 

‘ Little thought I then that I should fly to the 
cloister, as a babe rushes to the bosom of its 
mother ? pursued the narrator: ‘1 but look- 
ed forward to a life of unloved and unloving in- 
difference—l guessed not the bitterness—the 
anguish—the undying misery, of the lot which 
I selected. 1 became his wife—the wife of a 
man whose heart was chilled by age—whose 
form was withered—whose temper was soured 
—-and whose only earthly affections were cen- 
tred in the two sons of his earlier and happier 
marriage. I had notthen seen those sons, mo- 
ther; would to God that I had, indeed, never 
seen them!’ 

‘ The Saints assist you—’ apostrophized the 
listener. 

‘When I became the reluctant wife of their 
father,’ continued the nun, ‘they were both 
absent; Luiz wasa student at Coimbra, and Gon- 
zaga was with the army, in a distant province— 
the younger, the gentler of the brothers, ere 
long returned to his paternal home—-I will not 
weary you by attempting his portraiture F 

‘ Nay, my child,’ interposed the simple ab- 
bess; ‘I pray you tell your tale fully—1 would 
ask of you to let me see the persons of whom 


you speak, as nearly as you may, in their proper 
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likenesses. In truth, am, perchance, some- 
what curious in this matter; for, in my long life, 
I have known but three of the sex, when I ex- 
cept my father and my brothers, and the holy 
brotherhood of Alcobaca, of whom it were sin- 
ful to think as men; (Nossa Senhora da Piedade 
pardon me for the iniquitous allusion!) and they 
were aged and unlovely; and all unlike the 
raceful forms emblazoned in our missals— 
check not then your humour; for there is little 

fear that I shall weary of the narrative’? 
A smile rose to the lips even of the spirit- 


broken Agnes; but she made no comment on | 
the command of her single-hearted superior.—- | 
‘As you will, my mother,’ she said meekly; , 


‘Luiz, then, was destined for the cloister—he 

had determined to become a Carmelite-—’ 
‘Lackaday!’ ejaculated the astonished ab- 

bess, ‘and he the son of a Fidalgo! Why chose 


he not the Holy Order of the Bernardines? Why 


went he not to the thrice-blessed monastery ng 
Alcobaca, the richest community in Portugal’ 

‘Jn truth, dear mother, 1 know not; I never 
heard—-but I confess my sin, that when I looked 
upon Luiz, I grieved that he should have doom- 
ed himself to a monastic life. He was $0 calm, 
so stately in his beauty—his voice was so deep 
and musical--his every motion so graceful---his 
look so gentle---his temper bland---that 
sighed as I contrasted him with his father---as I 
felt and saw how well fitted he was to make the 
happiness of others as well as his own. Mother, 
I wrong Luiz by the coarseness of this outline 
---words can convey no idea of such a nature--- 
of such a form as his.’--- 

‘You loved him, daughter? asked the Ab- 
bess, with more interest thanseverity. 

‘ Our Lady is my witness how 1 loved him!~- 
with all the strength of a blighted heart—with 
all the purity of a sister’s affection. Not a wish, 
of which he was not the subject, grew in my 
breast, on which the blessed saints might not 
have smiled—my love for him was misery, not 
passion. Theair he breathed was to me perfume, 
the scene in which we met was sunshine; but I 
shunned him not, for I was unconsbious of evil; 
my eye sank not beneath his, for no upbraid- 
ing voice whispered to me that theré was peril 
in the communion—but, mother, when he was 
sick or absent, I was most wretched—This 
could not last for ever—it didnot, alas! it did 
not--His hand withdrew the veil, dis lips 
betrayed the secret—he loved me! A/e, his 
father’s wife—loved me as his own existence 
—better than his own soul, for he perilled 
the eternal welfare of that soul to win me tohis 
heart.—Mother, you are now aged, and your 
life has been one of peate—You cannot under- 
stand the struggle of thit hour! He stood be- 
fore me in his stately beduty, but its pride was 
gone—his dark, searchiig eyes were turned on 
me, but there were tears in them—the tears of 
earthly passion--of deadly sin! His lip quiver- 
ed, his voice shook—suiely, he could not have 
been answerable for the madness of that hour. 
For me he would have forsworn all—his home, 
his country, his unsulliel name—and his eter- 
nal welfare—’ | 

‘Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis!’ murmured the 
trembling abbess. 

awoke fromthe dream of sin at once,’ 
thus the tale proceeded. ‘I, even while my 
heart bled for him and for myself, reproached 
him for his treachery to his father, for bis insult 
to me—and he, on his knees—ay, on those 
knees, which had never before bent to mortal 
—he prayed me to forgive him. I did forgive 
him, mother; we wept together, and when we 
parted, he vowed never again to look upon the 
face of woman. I had commenced a portrait of 
himas an offering to his stern father.—I have of- 
ten thought, since that day, that some secret 
feeling, at which I had never even guessed, 
prompted me to an undertaking which necessa- 
rily compelled us to be together for hours; be 
that, however, as it may, out of that simple cir- 
cumstance did I educe my own self-inflicted pe- 
nance; in solitude and tears I made a copy of 
that portrait; but I replaced the velvet vest and 
plumed hat of my first picture, by the coarse 
robe and shaven crown of a Carmelite. I plac- 
ed this painting in my oratory; and earnestly, 
ardently did I pray to be delivered from the 
thrall. of my unboly love—my prayers were 
heard; Luiz departed for his monastary: we ne- 
ver met again. He became celebrated for his 
fasts, his vigils, and voluntary acts of severe 
and untiring his penance—for his eloquence in 
the pulpit, his justice in the confessional, and 
his zeal among the unbelieving. Merciless to 
himself, to others he was all mercy—pure in 
heart, (for oh! he must, he did svon, repent the 


passing sin of his youth) and humble in spirit, 
he had pity for the sinner, and patience with 
the proud—He lived a martyr, mother, aad he 
died a saint!’ 

‘Died!’ echoed the sympathizing auditor; 
‘ did the holy brother die so soon?” 

‘He thought the hour but too long in com- 
ing,’ was the low-breathed reply; ‘ they say that 
he smiled as he expired; and I love tobelicve it 
true.’ 

‘It touches my very soul,’ said the Ablades- 
sa, wiping away the tears which were fallng 


on hercheek. ‘Aias! my child, and was this 


eye is sad—Quittadinia! and the young soldier, 
Agnes, the absent Dom Gonzaga?’ 

‘Alas! holy mother; he wes not absent ong— 
he came home wounded, and I nursed him with 
the care and the geutleness which he aad a 
right to claim from his father’s wife.’ 

‘And 1 would wager the produce of the next 
year’s vintage, that he, too, loyed our pile and 
pious sister?’ 

‘You have guessed rightly, mother: wois me, 
he did!’ 

‘And was he talland stately, like tie Car- 
melite? Where his tones as musical, hi looks 
as kind?’ 

‘Mother, the one was a dove, the otler was 
an eagle:—the one loved me deeply—in his 
heart’s core:—the other ardently, with 1s pas- 
sion ever uponhis lips. I have told yo. what 
he was from whom I had parted for ever now, 
then, imagine his antipodes—an eye allfire, a 


less of man, and of man’s Maker—Liiz had 
made me miserable, Gonzago only mde me 
desperate:I had pitied the passion of hisorother: 
perhaps, I had, in my sin, done more han pi- 


pollution. I heeded not the perfectio of form 
and feature on which, in his blindness his in- 
fatuated father so fondly prided himsef—I was 
deaf to his entreaties—i laughed athis des- 


have shunned a loathsome reptile. Ee mean- 
ly taunted me with my mecenary mrriage— 
he enumerated with bitter cruelty te many 
imperfections of the man whom I had daosen— 
had chosen!—Mother, I tear me that hd | be- 
held an assembled world willing to ;bide by 
my selection, Agostinho, wealthy andhaughty 
as he*was, had been the last on whom 1 should 
have smiled. He told me that I had sold myself 
for gold—I replied not to the humbling accusa- 
tion; I only wept. Then, with passionate vehe- 
mence, he cursed himself that he bad caused 
those tears; and besought me to pardon the 
temporary madness.’ 

‘Santa Virgem!’ murmured the abbess, ‘I 
should have fled my home.’ 

‘And whither, minha mai, would you have 
flown?’ 

‘To the cloister, my daughter: far, far from 
such Satanic scenes as those—to the altar—to 
the protection of a holy roof—’ 

‘ And did I not so? whispered the Lady Ag- 
nes, hoarsely, as she knelt meekly before the 


pious Abbadessa of the Bernardines” 
head of the kneeling nun. 
suffering spirit!—and thy husband, daughter.’ 


‘He is in his grave, and his name is extinct. 
Gonzaga—how shall I tell the tale?—Gonzaga 


zaga had already quitted it; the next intelligence 


so singular, that I cannot, even to my 


it, tis a thing past and done; in my 


|my dead husband, to trace from memory the 


tied it: but hisI spurned as thoughit were | 


perate threatenings—I shunned him a I would | 


portraiture of Gonzaga, even as I had wrought 
that of his brother, in the habit of a Carmelite: 
and to inssaibe on the inner side of the canvass 
the fearful story of their fortunes. I persisted, 
mother, though my soul sickened at the task, 
but when the work was accomplished, too soon 
I discovered that I looked upon the two pictures 
with very different feelings: the sin of the bro- 
thers had been the same; but my horror of their 
separate crime was fearfully unequal. It was 
a bitter truth, and I mourned over it in penance 
_and in prayer, while I resolved never to look on 
_ them again: in my desolation I confided all to 


_Alcobaca; and by him were these memorials of 
the ill-fated sons of the Marquis Agostinho pre- 

| sented to the monastery, for the holy chapel of 

the Novices: they had been wrought in trem- 

_ bling and in tears—-meet offerings were they for 
the shrine of the Flagellation!’ 

‘Ha homens tao malvados!’ said the wonder- 
_ing superior: ‘yet it seems strange to me, my 
| daughter, that Don Gonzaga, the elder of the 
brothers, a noble and a_ soldier, should turn 
| Carmelite, even as his gentler kinsman had 

done: heard you ever how this chanced” 
| Most simply, mother: he poured the tale of 
his unholy passion into thé ear of Luiz: he went 
to him for consolation and for counsel—Alas! 
_he did but seek a medicament at the hands of 
one who had himself vainly sought for it among 
_men:when the brothers wept upon each other’s 
'neck, there was no secret between them: and 

the haughty and imperivus soldier became a con- 


monk. For sin like theirs there was but one 
remedy; from sorrow like theirs there was but 
one refuge,’— 

‘Nossa Senhora Mai de Deos delivered them 
miraculously from the power of the Evil One!’ 
_cried the abbess, devoutly crossing herself,;—- 
‘how sublime a miracle did she work in their 
conversion! and thou hast been singularly fa- 
voured, also, my daughter. Sancta Maria! *tis 
a fearful world!’ 

* * * * 

‘It was ever said, after the conference of that 
| evening, Minha Senhora,’ said the bright-eyed 
_Menina, who told me the tale, ‘that the holy 
_abbess of the Bernardines loved the gentle sister 
_Agnes beyond all the nuns of her Convento: 
but she lived not long to enjoy thts affection; 
she too slept in the chapel vault; and my grand- 

mother often told us that she died like a flower. 
slowly, by almost imperceptible degrees, and 
that, faded as she had long been in life, she was 
to the full as fair when she lay sleeping the last 
sleep in her burial shroud.’ 


From Blackwood's 
RETRIBUTION. 


A May-morning on Ulswater and the banks 
of Ulswater—commingled earth and heaven. 
Spring is many-coloured as Autumn; but Joy, 
instead of Melancholy, scatters the hues daily 
brightening into greener life, instead of daily 
dimming into yellower death. 
Winter then—but now the hope of Summer; and 


woods are silent, itis but to’ burst forth anew 


dripping precipice burns like fire. Nothing 
seems inanimate. Thevery clouds and their 
shadows look alive—the trees, never dead, are 


wavelets the blue of its breezy bosom. Nor 


/mute the voice of man. 


abbess, and kissed the floor ather fect: ‘am I Nature rings with hymns hailing the visible ad-| she put them in his breast. 
not a sister of Sant’ Antonia? a daughter of the _ventof the perfect year. If for a moment the | to his countenance—na look of love—no faint 
_recognition—no gratitude for the gift which at 

‘My poor heart-broken child,’ murmured the into louder song. The rain is over and gone— | other times might haply have drawna tear— 
aged woman, placing her hand solemnly on the but the showery sky speaks in the streams on) She stood abashed in the sternness of his eyes, 
‘Our lady of the a hundred hills; and the wide mountain-gloom which, though fixed on her, seemed to see her 
Crucifixion bind up thy wound, and heal-thy opens its heart to the sunshine that on many a! not—and feeling that her glee was mistimed— 


for with such gloom she was not unfamiliar— 


= 
theirs by the fleecy flocks. How beautiful the 
Church Tower! 

On a knoll not far fromthe shore, and not 
high above the water, yet by an especial felici- 
ty of place gently commanding all that reach of 
the Lake with all its ranges of mountains—eve 
single tree—every grove—and all the woods 
'seeming to shew orto conceal the scene at 
‘the bidding of the Spirit of Beauty reclined 

two Figures—the one almost rustic, but venera- 
blein the simplicity of old age—the other no 
| longer young—but still in the prime of life— 
and though plainly apparelled—in form and 


to live in the world--how blest then have I) my confessor, and he, our Lady be praised! | bearing such as are pointed out in cities,because 
been! (to Nossa Senhora de Jesus be al praise) found aremedy for my sick soul: his nephew belonging to distinguished men. The old man 
-—no wonder that thy brow is pale ami thine | was even then preparing for his profession at | 


behaved towards him with deference, but not 
hnmility;and between them too—in many things 
unlike—it was clear---even from their silence--- 
that there was Friendship, 

A little way off, and sometimes almost run. 
ning, now up and down the slopes and hollows, 
was a girl about eight years old—whether beau- 
tiful or not you could not know, for her face 
was either half-hidden in golden hair, or when 
she tossed the tresses from her brow, it was so 
bright in the sunshine that you saw no features, 
only a gleam of joy. Now she was chasing the 
butterflm@s, not to hurt them, but to get a near- 
er sight of their beautiful gauze wings—the 
first that had come—she wondered whence—to 
waver and wanton for a little while in the spring- 
sunshine, and then, she felt, as wondrously, one 
and all--as by consent—to vanish. And now she 
stooped as if to pull some little wild-flower, her 
hand for a moment withheld by a loving sense of 
its loveliness, but ever and anon adding some 


form all elasticity—reckless, passionat—tear- | vert to the arguments of the holy and humble: new colour to the blended bloom intended to 


gladden her father’s eyes—though the’ happy 
child knew full well, and sometimes wept to 
knov, that she herself had his entire heart.— 
Yetgliding or tripping, or dancing along, she 
towhed not with fairy foot one white clover- 
floveron which she saw working the silent 
be. Her father looked too often sad, and 
shi feared—though what it was, she imagi- 
nel not even in dreams—that some great mi- 
sey must gree him before they came 
| tolive inthe gM. And such, too, she had heard 
frm achance whisper, was the belief of their 
nighbours. But momentary the shadows on 
tie light of childhood! Nor was she insensible 
her own beauty, that with the innocence it 
enshrined combined to make her happy; and first 
met her own eyes every morning, when most 
beautiful, awakening from the hushed awe of 
her prayers. She was clad in russet, like a cot- 
tager’s child; but her air spoke sweetly of finer 
breeding than may be met with among those 
mountains—though natural grace accompanies 
there many a maiden going with her pitcher to 
the well—and gentle blood and old flows there 
in the veins of now humble men—who, but for 
the decay of families once high, might have liv- 
ed in halls, now dilapidated, and scarcely dis- 
tinguished through masses of ivy from the cir- 
cumjacent rocks! 

The child stole close behind her father, and 
kissing his cheek, said, ‘ Were there ever such 


The fear of lovely flowers seen on Ulswater before, father? 


I do not believe that they will ever die.’ And 


Not a smile came 


the child felt as if her own happiness had been 


sin, and retiring into a glade among the broom, 
in his madness told him al/—his love, and my wide-awakened from their sleep—families of sat down and wept. 


unlooked for resolution, and the old man’s heart flowers are frequenting all the dewy places—_ 
' was broken; he conjured me to forego my pur- old walls are splendid with the light of lichens been born!’ 
pose; but in my agony of spirit had vowed to —and birch-crowned cliffs up among the coves | 
St. Bernard that I would dedicate my poor rem- send down their fine fragance to the Lake on passion, but with no surprise, and only said,— 
‘nant of life to piety and prayer, andI have kept every bolder breath that whitens with breaking ‘ God willdry up her tears.’ 

‘my vow:ere I left my home, I learnt that Gon- 


‘Poor wretch, better far that she had never. 


The old man looked on his friend with com- 


‘These few simple words, uttered in a solemn 


The Shepherd is! voice, but without one tone of reproach, seem- 
was still more strange: he had taken the vows whooping onthe hill—the ploughman speaking ed somewhat to calm the other’s trouble, who 
in the same monastery of which his pious broth- | to his team somewhere among the furrows in first looking towards the spot where his child 
er was then the boast and pride: and this last some small late field, won from the woods; and was sobbing to herself, though he heard it not 
blow felled the wretched father to the earth. I you hear the laughter and the echoes of the ‘and then looking up to heaven, ejaculated, for 
came not here, mother, asa wife flying from a | laughter—one sound—of children busied in her sake, a broken prayer. He then would have 
hated home; but as a widow for whom that | half-work, half-play—for what else in vernal’ fain called herto him, in a gush of love; but he 
home existed no longer: I came not hurriedly, sunshine is the occupation of young rustic life? was ashamed that even she should see him in 
as soon as [ had laid the head of Agostinho inthe ’Tis no Arcadia—no golden age. But a love- such a passion of grief—and the old man went 
grave: I lingered for awhile, and fora purpose lier scene—in the midst of all its grandeur—is to her of his own accord, and bade her, as from 
own notin merry and majestic England—nor did the her father, again to take her pastime among the 
heart, account for the feeling which suggested hills of this earth ever circuntscribe a pleasanter flowers. Soon was she dancing in her happi- 
ny of dwelling fora nobler peasantry,than those Cum-' ness as before; and, that her father might hear 
heart, I determined ere I quitted the roof of, brian ranges of rocks and pastures, where the | she was obeying him, singing a song. 

| raven croaks in his own region, unregarded in. 


‘ For five years every Sabbath have I attend- 
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ed divine service in your chapel—yet dare I not 
call myselfa Christain. I have prayed for faith 
—nor, wretch that I am, am I an unbeliever. 
But I fear to fling myself at the foot of the 
cross. God be merciful to mea sinner!’ 
The old man opened not his lips; for he felt 
that there was about to be made some confes- 
sion. Yet he doubted not that the sufferer had 
been more sinned against than sinning; for the 
oodness of the stranger—so called still after five 
years’ residence among the mountains—-was 
known in many a vale—and the Pastor knew 
taht charity covere:h a multitude of sins—and 
even asa moral virtue prepares the heart for 
heaven. So sacred a thing is solace in this wo- 
ful world. 

‘We have walked together, many hundred 
times, for great part of a day, by ourselves too, 
over long tracts of uninhabited moors, and yet 
never once from my lips escaped one word 
about my fates or fortunes—so frozen was the 
secret in my heart. Often have I heard the 
sound of your voice, as if it were that of the 
idle wind; and often the words I did hear scem- 
ed, in the confusion, to have no relation to us, 
and to be strange syllablings in the wilderness, 
as from the hauntings of some evil spirit instigat- 
ing me to self-destruction.’ 

‘I saw your life was oppressed by some per- 
petual burden; but God darkened not your 
mind while your heart was disturbed so griev- 
ously;and well pleased were we all to think, 
that in caring so kindly for the griefs of others, 
you might come at last to forget your own, or, if 
that were impossible, to feel, that with the alle- 
viations of time, and sympathy, and religion, 
yours was no more than the common lot of sor- 
row.’ 

They rose--and continued walking in silence 
—but not apart—up and down that small sylvan 
enclosure overlooked but by rocks. The child 
saw her father’s distraction--no unusual sight 
to her—yet on each recurrence as mournful and 
full of fear as if seen for the first time—-and pre- 
tended to be playing aloof with her face pale in 
tears: 

‘That child’s mother is not dead. Where 
she is now I know not—perhaps in a foreign 
country hiding her guiit and her shame. Al 


haps by an ignominious death. He leaves his | was brought into my room, and it lay in its 
only daughter to drag out her days in penury _shroud—such as that was—all day and all night 
—a widow with orphans. The world condemns, close tomy bed, But false was I to all our 
but is silent; he goes to church every Sabbath, life-long friendship—and almost with indiffer- 
but no preacher denounces punishment on the ence I looked upon the corpse. Momentary 
unrelenting, the unforgiving parent. Yet how | starts of affection seized me—but I cared little 
easily might he have taken them both back to ‘or nothing for the death of him, the tender and 
his heart, and loved them better than ever! But the true, the gentle and the brave, the pious 
she poisoned my cup of life when it seemed to and the noble-hearted; for her, the cruel and the 
overflow with heaven. Had God dashed it from faithless, dead to honour, to religion dead— 
my lips, | could have borne my doom. But with dead to all the sanctities of nature—for her, and 
her own hand which I had clasped at the altar | for her alone, I suffered all ghastliest agonies— 
—and with our Lucy at her knees—she gave nor any comfort came to me in my despair, from 
me that loathsome draught of shame and sorrow; the conviction that she was worthless—for des- 
—I drank it to the dregs—and it is burning all perately wicked as she had shown herself to be 
through my being—now—as if it had been |--oh! crowdingcame upon my heart all our 
hell-fire from the hands of fiend in the shape hours of happiness—all her sweet smiles—all 
of an angel. In what page of the New Testa- her loving looks—-all her affectionate words—- 
ment am I told to forgive her? Let me see the | all her conjugal and maternal tenderness—and 
verse—and then shall I know that Christianity | the loss of all that bliss—the change ‘of it all 
isan imposture; for the voice of God within me, “into strange, sudden, shameful, and everlasting 
the conscience which is his still small voice,com- | misery, smote me till I swooned, and was de- 
mands me never from my memory to obliterate | livered up to dreams in which the rueful reality 
that curse—never to forgive her, and her wick- was mixed up with phantasms more horrible 
edness—not even if we should see each other’s than man’s mind can suffer out of the hell of 
shadows in a future state, afier the day of judg- sleep! 
ment,' ' * Wretched coward that I wasto outlive that 
His countenance grew ghastly,—and stagger- | night! But my mind was weak from great loss 
ing to a stone, he sat down and eyed the skies of blood—and the blow so stunned me that I 


with a vacant stare, like a man whom dreams _ had not strength of resolution to die. I might 
carry about in his sleep. His face was like have torn off the bandages—for nobody watched | 
ashes—and he gasped like one about to fall ine me—anca my wounds were thought mortal. But | 
toa fit. ‘Bring me water’-—and the old man the love of life had not welled out with all | 
motioned on the child, who, giving ear to him those vital streams; and as I began to recover, 
for a moment, flew away to the Lake-side with another passion took possession of me—and I 
an urn she had brought with her for flowers; vowed that there should be atonement and re- 
and held it to her father’s lips. His eyessawit venge. I wasnotobscure. My dishonour was 
not;—there was her sweet pale face all wet , known through the whole army. Nota tent— | 
with tears—almost touching his own—her inno- not a hut—in which my name was not bandied 
cent mouth breathing that pure balm that seems , about—a jest in the mouths of profligate pol- 
to a father’s soul to be inhaled from the sinless |troons—pronounced with pity by the compas- 
spirit of love. He took her into his bosom—and_ sionate brave. I had commanded my men with 
kissed her dewy eyes—-and begged her to cease pride. No need had I ever hadto be ashamed 
her sobbing—to smile—to laugh—to sing--to | when I looked on our colours, but no wretch 
dance away into the sunshine—/o be happy— led out to execution for desertion or cowardice 


say that a lovelier child was never seen than that 
wretch—God bless her—how beautiful is the 
poor creature now in her happiness singing 
over her flowers! Just such another must her 
mother have been at her age—she who is an 
outcast—-and an aduiteress.’ 

The pastor turned away his face, for in the 
silence he heard groans, and the hollow voice 
again spoke:— 

‘Through many dismal days and nights have 
I striven to forgive her, but never for many 
hours together have I been enabled to repent 
my curse. For on my knees [ implored God 
to curse her—her head—her eyes—her breast 
—her body—mind, heart and soul—and that she 
might go down a loathsome leper to the grave.’ 

‘Remember what He said to the woman,— 
* Go and sin no more!’ 

‘The words have haunted me all up and down 
the hills—his words and mine—but mine have 
always sounded liker justice at last--for my 
nature was created human—and human are all 
the passions that pronounced that holy or unholy 
curse!” 

‘Yet you would not curse her now—-were 
she lying here at your feet—or if you were 
standing by her death-bed” 

‘ Lying here at my feet! Even here—on that 
very spot—not blasted, but green through all 
the year— within the shelter of those two rocks 
—she did lie at my feet in her beauty—and as 
I thought her innocence—my own happy bride! 
Hither I brought her to be blest—and blest I 
was even up to the measure of my misery. 
This worid is hell tome now—but then it was 
heaven!’ 

‘ These awful names are of the mysteries be- 
yond the grave.’ 

‘Hear me and judge. She was an orphan; 
all her father’s and mother’s relations were 
dead, but afew who were very poor. I mar- 
ried her, and secured her life against this heart- 
less and wicked world. That child was born— 
and while it grew like a flower—she left it— 
and its father—me who loved her beyond light 
- life, and would have given up both for her 
sake. 

* And have not yet found heart to forgive her 
—miserable as she needs must be—seeing she 
has been a great sinner?’ 

‘Who forgives? The father his profligate 
son, or disobedient daughter? No; he disinhe- 


Tits his first-born, and suffers him to perish, per- 


and Lucy afraid, not of her father, but of his 
kindness—for the simple creature was notable 
to understand his wild utterance of blessings— 
returned to the glade, but not to her pastime, 
and couching like a fawn among the fern, kept 
her eyes on her father, and left her flowers to 
fade unheeded beside her empty urn. 
‘Unintelligible mystery of wickedness! 
child was just three years old the very day it 
was forsaken—she abandoned it and me on her | 
birth-day! Twice had that day been observed | 
by us—as the sweetest—the most sacred of holi- | 
days—and now that it had again come round— 
but I not present—for I was on foreign service 
—thus did she observe it—and disappeared with 
her paramour. 
that day into action—and I committed her and 
ourchild to the mercy of God, in fervent pray-_ 
ers—for love made me religious—and for their. 
sakes I feared though [shunned not death. I 
lay all night among the wounded on the field of 
battle—and it was a severe frost. Pain kept me 
from sleep, but I saw them as distinctly asin a 
dream—the mother lying with her child in her 
bosom in our own bed. Was not that vision 
mockery enough to driveme mad? After afew 
weeks a letter came to me from herself—and I 
kissed it and pressed it to my heart—for no 
black seal was there—and I knew that our Lucy 


was alive. No meaning for a while seemed to. 


be in the words—and then they began to black- 


en into ghastly characters-—till at last I gathered | 


from the horrid revelation that she was sunk in 
sin and shame, steeped in the utmost pollution 
of unimaginable guilt. 

‘A friend was with me—and I gave it to him 
to read—for in my anguish at first I felt no 
shame--and I watched his face as he read it, 
that I might see corroboration of the incredible 
truth, which continued to look like falsehood, 
even while it pierced my heart with agonizing 
pangs. ‘It my bea forgery,’ was all he could 
utter--after long agitation; but the shape of each 
letter was too familiar to my eyes--the way in 
which the paper was folded—-and I knew my 
doom was sealed. Hours must have passed, for 
the room grew dark—and I asked him to leave 
me for the night. He kissed my forehead—for 
we had beenasbrothers. Isaw him next morn- 
ing—dead—cut nearly in two—yet—had he left 
a paper for me, written an hour before he fell, 
so filled with holiest friendship, that oh! how, 
even in my agony, I wept for him, now buta 
lump of cold clay and blood, and envied him at 
the same time a soldier’s grave! 

‘And hasthe time indeed come that I can 


thus speak calmly of all that horror! The body 


ever shrunk from the sun, and the sight of hu- 
man faces arrayed around him, with more shame 


You pray@d just now that the God of Mercy 
would spare her life—and has he not spared it? 
Tender flower as she seems, yet how full of life. 
Let not then your gratitude to Heaven be bar- 
ren in your heart—but let it produce there re- 
signation,—if need be, contrition,—and above 
all, forgiveness.’ 

‘Yes! I had a hope to live for—mangled as L 
was in body, and racked in mind—a hope that 
was a faith—and bitter-sweet it was in imagined 
foretaste of fruition—the hope and the faith of 
revenge. I knew that he would not aim at my 
life. But what was that to me who thirsted for 
his blood? Was he to escape death because he 
dared not wound bone, or flesh, or muscle of 
mine, seeing that the assassin had already stab- 
bed my soul? Satisfaction! I tell you that I 
was for revenge. Not chat his blood could wipe 
out the stain with which my name was im- 
brued, but let it be mixed with the mould, and 
he who invaded my marriage-bed—and hallow- 
ed was it by every generous passion that ever 
breathed upon woman’s breast--let him fall 
down in convulsions, and vomit out his heart’s 
blood, at once in expiation of his guilt, and in 
retribution dealt out to him by the hand of him 
whom he had degraded in the eyes of the whole 
world beneath the condition even of a felon, 
and delivered over in my misery to contempt 
and scorn. I found him out;—there he was be- 
fore me—in all that beauty by women so belov- 
ed—graceful as Apollo—and with a haughty 
air, as if proud of an achievement that adorned 
his name, he saluted me—Aer husband—on the 
field,—and let the wind play with his raven 
tresses—his curled love-locks—and then pre- 
sented himself to my aim in an attitude a statua- 
ry would have admired, I shot him through 
the heart.’ 

The good old man heard the dreadful words 
with a shudder—yet they had come to his ears 
not unexpectedly, for the speaker’s aspect had 
gradually been growing black with wrath, long 
before he ended in an avowal of murder. Nor, 
on ceasing his wild words and distracted de- 
meanour, did it seem that his heart was touched 


_with any remorse. His eyes retained their sa- 


It so happened that we went . 
so they called me—me, despicable in my own 


years had touched it—a wrecth so poor in pow- as the saviour of her son, 


and horror than did I when, on my way to aj vage glare—his teeth were clenched—and he 


transport, I came suddenly on my corps, march- | feasted on his crime. 


ing to music as if they were taking up a posi-| ‘ Nothing but afull faith in Divine Revelation,’ 


tion in the line of battle—as they had often done | solemnly said his aged friend, ‘can subdue the 


with me at their head—all sternly silent before | evil passions of our nature, or enable conscience 
an approaching storm of fire. What brought itself to see and repent of sin. Your wrongs 
them there? Todomehonour! Me, smeared | were indeed great—but without a change 


with infamy—and ashamed to lift my eyes from | wrought in all your spirit, alas! my son! you 


the mire. Honour had been the idol | worship- | cannot hope to see the kingdom of heaven,’ 

ped—aias! too, too passionately far—and nowI ‘Who dares to condemn the deed? He de- 
lay in my litter like a slave sold to stripes—and | served death—and whence was doom to come 
heard—as if a legion of demons was mocking | but from me the Avenger? I took his life—but 
me—loud and long huzzas; and then a confused | once I saved it. I bore him from the battle- 
murmur of blessings on our noble commander, | ments of a fort stormed in vain—after we had 
_all been blown up by the springing of a mine; 
esteem—-scorned———insulted—-forsaken—-me, | and from bayonets that had drunk my blood as 
who could not bind to mine the bosom that for, well as his—and his widowed mother blessed me 
I told my wife to re- 
er over a woman’s heart, that no sooner had I left ceive bim as a brother—and for my sake to feel 
her to her own thoughts, than she felt that | towards him asister’s love. Who shall speak of 
she had never loved me, and opening her fair | temptation—or frailty—or infatuation to me?—= 
breast toa new born bliss, sacrificed me without ! Let the fools hold their piece. His wounds be- 


-remorse—nor could bear to think of me any | came dearer to her abandoned heart than mine 
more as her husband—not even for sake of that | had ever been, yet had her cheek lain many a 
child whom f{ knew she loved—for no hypocrite night on the scars that seamed this breast—for I 
was she there—and oh! lost creature though she | was not backward in battle, and our place was 


/was—even now I wonder over that unaccounta- ,in the van. 1 was no coward, that she who lov- 
ble desertion—-and much she must have suffered | ed heroism in him should have dishonoured her 
from the image of that small bed beside which husband. ‘True, he was younger by some years 
she used to sit for hours perfectly happy at the than me—and God had given him pernicious 


sight of that face which I too so often blessed in 
her hearing, because it was so like her own! 
Where is my child? Have I frightened her away | 


beauty—and she was young—too—oh! the 
brightest of all mortal creatures the day she be-. 
came my bride—nor less bright with that baby 


into the wood by my unfatherly looks? Shetoo at her bosom—a matron in girlhood’s resplen- 
will come to hate me—oh! see, yonder her face , dent spring! Is youth a plea for wickedness? 
and her figure like a fairy’s, gliding through | And was Lold? J, who in spite of all I have suf- 
among the broom! Sorrow has no business fered, feel the vital blood yet boiling as to a fur- 
with her—nor she with sorrow. Yet—even her | nace—but cut off for ever by her crime from 
how often have I made weep! All the unhap- | fame and glory—and from asoldier in his proud 
‘ piness she has ever known—has all come from | career covered with honour in the eyes of all 


'me; and would I but let her alone to herself in| my countrymen, changed in an hour into an 


her affectionate imnocence—the smile that al- 
ways lies on her face when she is asleep would | 
remain there—only brighter—all the time her 
eyes are awake; but I dash it away by un- 
hallowed harshness, and the people looking on 
her in her trouble, wonder to think how sad can 
be the countenance even of a little child! O 
God of mercy! what if she were to die!” 

‘She will not die—she will live,’ said the 
'pitying pastor—‘and many happy years—my 
-son—are yet instore even for you—sorely as you 
have been tried—for it is not in nature that 
_your wretchedness can endure forever. She is 


‘in herself all-sufficient for a father’s happiness: 


outlawed and nameless slave! My name has 
been borne by a race of heroes—the blood in 


/my veins has flowed down a long line of illus. 


trious ancestors—and here am I now—a hidden, 
disguised hypocrite—dwelling among peasants 
—and afraid——aye, afraid, because ashamed, to 


(lift my eyes freely from the ground even among 


the solitudes of the mountains, lest some wan- 
dering stranger should recognise me, and see 
the brand of ignominy her hand and his-—ac- 
cursed both—burnt upon my brow. She for- 
sook this bosom-—but tell me if it was in disgust 
with these my scars?’ 


And as he bared it, distractedly, that noble 
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chest was seen indeed disfigured with many a| 
gash—on which a wife might well have rested 
her head with gratitude not less devout because 
of a lofty pride mingling with life-deep affec- 
tion. But the burst of passion was gone by— 
and, covering his face with his hands, he wept 
like a child. 

‘Oh! cruel—cruel was her conduct to me 
—yet what has mine been to her—for so ma- 
ny years! Icould nottearher image from my 
memory—not an hour has it ceased to haunt 
me—since I came atnong these mountains, her 
ghost is forever at my side. I have striven to 
drive it away with curses, but still there is the 
phantom. 
riage day—all in purest white,—-adorned with 
flowers—it wreathes its arms around my neck— 
and offers its mouth to my kisses—and then 
all at once is changed into a leering wretch— 
retaining a likeness of my bride—then into a 
corpse. And perhaps she is dead—dead of cold 
and hunger—she whom I cherished in all Juxu- 
ry—whose delicate frame seemed to bring round 
itself all the purest air and sweetest sunshine— 
she may have expired in the very mire—and 
her body been huddled into some hole called a 
pauper’s grave. AndI have suffered all this 
to happen her! Or have Isuffered her to be- 
come one of the miserable multitude who sup- 
port hated and hateful life by protitution? Black 
was her crime—yet hardly did she deserve to 
be one of that howling crew—she whose voice 
was once so sweet—her eyes so pure—and her 
soul so innocent—for up to the hour I parted 
with her weeping, no eyil thought had ever 


been hers—then why, ye eternal Heavens! why 4, 


fell she from that sphere where she shone like 
astar? Let that mystery that shrouds my mind 
in darkness be lightened; let me see into its 
heart—and know but the meaning of her guilt 
—and then may I be able to forgive it; but for 
five years, day and night, it has troubled and 
confounded me—and from blind and baffled 
wrath, with an iniquity that remains like a pitch 
black night through which I cannot grope my 
way, no refuge can I find—and nothing is left 
me but to tear my hair out by handfuls—as, like 
a madman, I have done—to curse her by name 
in the solitary glooms, and to call down upon 
her the curse of God. O wicked—most wick- 
ed! Yet He who judges the hearts of his crea- 
tures, knows that 1 have a thousand and a thou- 
sand times forgiven her, but that a chasm lay 
between us, from which the moment thatI came 
to its brink, avoice drove ne back—I know not 
whether of a good or evil spirit—and bade me 
leave her to her fate. But she must be dead— 
and needs not now my tears. 

O friend! judge me not too sternly—from 
this my confession: for all my wild words have 
imperfectly expressed to you but parts of my 
miserable being—and if { could lay it all before 
you, you would pity me perhaps as much as 
condemn—for my worst passions only have now 
found utterance—all my better feelings will not 
return nor abide for words—even I myself have 
forgotten them; but your pitying face seems to 
say, that they will be remembered at the 
Throne of Mercy: I forgive her.” And with 
these words he fell down on his knees, and 
prayed too for pardon tohis ownsins. The old 
man encouraged him not to despair—it needed 
but a motion of his hand to bring the child from 
her couch in the cover, and Lucy was folded to: 
her father’s heart. The forgiveness was felt to 
be holy in that embrace. 

The day had brightened up into more perfect 
beauty—and showers were sporting with sun- 
shine on the blue air of Spring. The sky show- 
ed something like a rainbow—and the Lake, in 
some parts quite still, and insome breezy, con- 
tained at once shadowy fragments of wood, and 
rock, and waves that would have murmured 
round the prow of pleasure-boat suddenly hoist- 
ing a sail. And such a very boat appeared 
round a promontory that stretched no great 
way into the water, and formed with a crescent 
of low meadow-land a bay that was the first to 
feel the wind coming down Glencoin. ‘The 
boatman was rowing heedlesly along, when a 
sudden squall struck the sail and in an instant 
the skiff was upset and went down. No shrieks 
were heard—and the boatmen swam ashore— 
but a figure was seen struggling where the sail 
disappeared—and starting from his knees, he 
who knew not fear, plunged into the Lake, and 
after desperate exertions brought the drowned 
creature tothe side—a female meanly attired— 
seemingly a stranger—and so attenuated that it 
was plain she must have been in a dying state, 
and had she not thus perished, would have had 
but few days to live. The hair was gray—but 


Sometimes, beautiful as on our mar- | y 


the face though withered was not old—and as 
she lay on the greensward, the features were 
beautiful as well as calm in the sunshine. 

He stood over her awhile—asif struck mo- 
tionless—and then kneeling beside the body, 


kissed its lips and eyes-—and said only, ‘ It is|. 


Lucy!’ 

The old man was close by—and so was that 
child. They too knelt—and the passion of the 
mourner held him dumb, with his face close to 
the face of death—ghastly its glare beside the 
sleep that knows no waking, and is forsaken by 
alldreams. He opened the bosom—wasted to 
the bone—in the idle thought that she might 
et breathe, and a paper dropt out into his hand, 
which he read aloud to himself—unconscious 
that any one was near. ‘lam fast dying—and 
desire to die at your feet. Perhaps you will 
spurn me—it is right you should—but you will 
see how sorrow has killed the wicked wretch 
who was once your wife.. I have lived in hum- 
ble servitude for five years—and have sutfered 
great hardships. I think Lama penitent—and 
have been told by religious persons that I may 
hope for pardon from Heaven. Qh! that you 
would forgive me too, and let me have one look 
at our Lucy. I will linger about the Field of 
Flowers—perhaps you will come there and 
see me lie down and die on the very spot 
where we passed a summer day the week of 
our marriage.’ 

‘Not thus could I have kissed thy lips-—Lucy 
—had they been red with life. White are they 
—and white must they long have been! No 
pollution on them—nor on that poor bosom 
now! Contrite tears had long since washed 
out thy sin! A feeble hand traced these lines— 
and in them an humble heart said nothing but 
God’s truth. Child-—-behold your mother. Art 
thou afraid to touch the dead?’ 

‘No—father—I am not afraid to kiss her lips 
—as you did now. Sometimes, when you 
thought me asleep, I have heard you praying 
for my mother.’ 

‘Oh! child! cease—cease—or my heart will 
burst.’ 

People began to gather about the body—but 
awe kept them aloof; and as for removing it to 
a house, none who saw it but kney such care 
would have been vain, for doubt there could be 
none that there lay death. So the groups re- 
mained for a while at a distance—even the old 
pastor went a good many paces apart; and un- 
der the shadow of that tree the father and child 
composed her limbs and closed her eyes, and 
continued to sit beside her, as still as if they had 
been watching over one asleep. 

‘That death was seen by all to be a strange 
calamity to him who had lived long among them, 
had adopted many of their customs—and was 
even as one of themselves—so it seemed—in the 
familiar intercourse of man with man. Some 
dim notion that this was the dead body of his 
wife was entertained by many, they knew not 
why; and their clergyman felt that then there 
needed to be neither concealment nor avowal 
of the truth. Soinsolemn sympathy they ap- 
proached the body and its watchers; a bier had 
been prepared; and walking at the head, as if 
it had been a funeral, the Father of little Lucy, 
hoiding her hand, silently directed the proces- 
sion towards his own house—out of the Figexp 
or FLOWERs. 


On Wednesday evening, Professor W. R. John- 
son delivered the introductory lecture to a course 
on Electricity, to acrowded assembly. ‘This course 
will consist of twelve lectures, (on Thursday and 
Friday evenings, at half past 7 o’clock, price of tick- 
ets, $3,) to be delivered at his school room, in St. 
James’ street. The splendid apparatus, and the well 
known qualifications as a lecturer, of Professor J. 
are a sufiicient guaranty, that those who desire to 
obtain information on this important and interesting 
science, cannot fail to be instructed as well as enter- 
tained, It is highly creditable to our city, that so 
many opportunities are offered, of attending able 
lectures on scientific subjects, of which we are hap- 
py to find so many of our citizens, especially the 
younger porticn of them, availing themselves. The 
lectures at the Franklin Institute, by Dr, Mitchell 
on Chemistry, Professor Johnson on Natural. Phi- 
losophy, Dr. Emerson on Meteeorology, and Mr. 
Millington on Astronomy, have been well attended 
during the winter.--Hazard’s Reg. 


Anthony Burt, a coloured man, about 22 years of 
age, on Saturday evening attempted to draw his gun 
from a cart from which he had just stepped, and by 
some accident, the lock hit against some projecting 
object; the gun went off, and the whole charge of 
shot was lodged in the poor fellow’s heart. He died 
instantly. The accident took place in Kingsessing, 
pear the Bell tavern. 


Satrurpay, Aprit 5, 1834. 


—— 


THE SCARLET FEVER. 

This disease appears to be raging with great fatali- 
ty in the interior of this state. In some cases three 
or four children in one house have fallen victims to 
it. The Baltimore Gazette notices an article that 
some time since appeared in the Nantucket Inquirer, 
in which the plant called deadly night shade was 
strongly recommended asa remedy. This plant is 
also recommended in some of the medical works of 
the day. The Baltimore editor well observes: 

‘* The subject appears to be worthy of further in- 
vestigation by the intelligent and respectable physi- 
cians of our country, if it were merely to prevent a 
false impression of the virtues of the remedy from 
gaining ground; butif it be in reality a specific, either 
by way of cure or preventive, or even approaches to 
it, a voluntary neglect of it would be inexcusable. 
The disease in question!appears to be assuming every 
year amore malignant and fata! character, and is 


becoming a scourge hardly less dreaded by parents 
than cholera infantum. 

It is generally known, but cannot be too often re- 
peated, that the Belladonna is one of the most active 
and deadly poisons, and, therefore, attempts to ad- 
minister it, by persons unskilled in medicine, would 
be little less than criminal. ‘There are several spe- 
cies of the plant, and that used by Dr. Hahnemann 
is different from the one of which a preparation is 
sold in the shops.” 


PRIZE PRODUCTIONS. 

Our attention has just been attracted to the dispo- 
sition of the premiums, which we noticed some 
months since, as having been offered by Messrs. 
Woodward & Spragg, the enterprising publishers of 
the Saturday Courier, a miscellaneous, family news- 
paper, issued in this city, It will be recollected that 
the amount of tiose premiums were unusually large 
—considerably move liberal, we believe, than any 
heretofore offered in this country. The committee 
who undertook the task of examining the numerous 
compositions, after a patient investigation, came to 
the determination, on the 24th ult., of awarding the 
prize of two hundred dollars, offered for the best 
original tale, to Joseph R. Chandler, Esq., editor of 
the United States Gazette, for a story entitled ‘*Tne 
ASTROLOGER; or, The Devil’s Rock.” 

A premium of fifty dollars was awarded to E. S. 
B. Canning, Esq., of Gill, Franklin county, Mass., 
for a poem, said to possess superior merit, entitled 
“The Fall of Missolonghi.” 

The prize tale is to be publiseed in the Courier of 
this week. It will be looked for with interest, par- 
ticularly by those who remember the tales of ‘‘New 
England Superstition,” by the same writer, which, 
a few years since, excited the admiration of the lo- 
vers of fiction, and were so extensively copied into 
the .nagazines and newspapers of theday. We pre- 
sume the “Astrologer” is of the same class. 

The publishers of the Courier, who have exercised 
so much liberality in encouraging talent, and exciting 
a spirit of laudable emulation among our writers, 
must now possess the means, from their large stock 
of original MSS., of making their paper unusually 
interesting. 


“Mr. Hackett, the American Comedian, who is 
now playing under an engagement with the mana- 
gers of the Chesnut street Theatre, intends, in the 
course of the present or the ensuing week, to produce 
a new piece to the Philadelphia public, entitled Ma- 
jor Jack Downing. A friend who has read it, in- 
forms us that in his opinion, it will prove one of the 
most laughable productions ever brought forward,— 
the political allusions will be relished by aJl parties 
and give offence to none, while the inimitable hu- 
mour of the Major, has been fully preserved by the 
dramatist. Hackett is just the man to represent Ma- 
jor Jack. All that we can wish him is that the new 
piece may take like ‘* Wildfire.” 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY IN PHILADELPHIA. 
The last anniversary of the birth day of St. Pa- 
trick, the Tutelar Saiat of Ireland, was celebrated in 


this city with unusual warmth of patriotic feeling and 


commendable enthusiasm, A sumptuous dinner was 
served up at the Adelphi, South Fifth street, anda 
large number of our worthiest citizens joined in the 
festivities of the occasion. Mr. M‘Mahon was pre- 
sent, and delighted the company by his performance 
on the ‘Union Bag Pipes.” Bartholomew Graves, 
Esq. presided, assisted by Messrs. P. Keogh, John 
Waters, John Maitland, Joseph Diamond, Daniel J, 
Desmond, Martin Murphy, D. Murphy, J. Maguire 
and F. Kellion. A number of distinguished gentle. 
men were present as invited guests, among them 
Chief Justice Gibson, Hon. Judge Rogers, Hon, 
John Swift, Hon. W. J. Duane, and several clergy. 
men of the various religious denominations, Letters 
and sentiments were received from Gov. Wolf, Bi- 
shop England, Bishop Kenrick, the Rev. Michael 
Hurley, Peter Kenrick, Esq. William Whelan, Esq. 
Rev. John N. Maffit, Judge Sergeant, Recorder 


| M‘llvaine, Judge Barns, Judge Coxe, Judge Petit, 


Judge King, Judge Randall, and Col. Miller, who 
received invitations to attend the dinner, but were 
prevented from various causes, A number of spi- 
rited and appropriate toasts were given—the utmost 
harmony and the kindliest feelings prevailed, and 
the company parted at a seasonable hour, delighted 
and gratified with the events of the day, 


VALUABLE MEDICAL WORK. 

One of the most valuable medical publications 
issued in this country, in the periodical form, is 
that published at Washington, under the title of 
the “Register and Library of Medical and Chirur- 
gical Science.” It is edited by Professor Pattison, 
and published by General Duff Green. It is devoted 
to the republication of the standard works of the 
profession, the circulation of medical news, and a 
circumspective view of the progress of medical and 
chirurgical science, Each number contains 64 large 
royal octavo pages, making 3328 pages, or 5 vols, 
659 pages each, for 10 dollars perannum. The val- 
uable works of Sir Charles Bell, on the nerves; also, 
M'Intosh’s Practice of Physic, the London copies 
of which cost upwards of 20 dollars, are contained 
in the first seventeen numbers. A number is issued 
every week. New subscribers can be supplied with 
the work from the commencement, by making im- 
mediate application to the publisher. The Register 
8 especially deserving the attentio n of medical men. 
We annex the contents of one of the numbers, the 
third, with a view of showing the range and variety 
of the publication: ‘*Medical Schools, by the editor 
Foreign Reviews received; Cholera in Paris and 
London; University of Maryland; Mercurial Fric- 
tions in Erysipelas; Blister in Erysipelas; Ergot; 
Tartar Emetic in Inflammation of the Lungs; De- 
tection of Arsenic, by Orfila; Bayonet Wounds; Blue 
Urine; Identity of Cow Pox and Small Pox; Unique 
case of Monstrosity; Vaccination in Whooping 
Cough; Bell, on the Nerves, continued.” 


The Lady’s Book for March contains a number 
of highly interesting articles, original and seleeted, 
and is embellished with several handsome engrav- 
ings. 


Moroper or Miss Cunntncuam.—The Port De- 
posite Courant of Friday last says—**The trial of 
George Stebbing for the murder of Evelina Cun- 
ningham is drawing near. It is stated that there is 
a person now living in Ohio, (what part of it wer 
know not,) who could recognize the ring, taken 
from Miss Cunningham at the time of her murder. 
That person may aid the cause of justice by writing 
tothe editor of the Central Courant, Port Deposit, 
Md. and giving a particular description of the ring 


or rings Miss Cunningham may have had about that 
time.” 


SHIPWRECK. 

A slip from the office of the Key-West Sentine 
says:—‘*The wrecking sloop Azelia, Cushman, ar- 
rived last gyening with the remains of the eargo of 
the French brig Glaneuse, Captain Forneaux, from 
Havanna, for London, with a full cargo of sugar and 
coffee. The G. went ashore on Little Pickle Reef 
and immediately bilged—vessel and cargo totally 
lost. The crew saved nothing but what they stood 
in. Captain F. states that, was it not for the timely 
arrival of the wrecking sloop, they must all have pe~ 
rished.” 
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ATROCIOUS MURDER. 

The particulars of a foul murder are recorded 
in the papers of Fayette county, A stranger took 
lodgings 00 the night of the 19th ult. at the tavern 
kept by Mr. Vincent Owens, on the Monongahela 
river, West Brownsville. He gave his name as 
Nathaniel Chaney, and purported to be from Hock- 
ing county, Ohio, After taking supper he went to 
bed, and about four o’clock in the morning rose, 
walked down stairs, knocked down the father of 
the landlord, an old man ninety-four years of age, 
then drew a knife and cut his throat from ear to ear, 
so that his head was almost severed from his body. 
Owens hearing a noise, ran into the room, followed 
by his daughter, when the assassin struck at him, 
and gave him a severe gash on the cheek; he then 
attacked his daughter, and nearly succeeded in cut- 
ting her throat also. The murderer then mada 
into the river, and swam downa considerable dis- 
tance, and had not been discovered when the Fay- 
ette papers went to press. He is described as a man 
five feet eight inches in height, about 30 years of 
age, rather slender, of fair complexion, and black 
hair; he emigrated from about 10 miles east of For; 
Cumberland, where he has friends at present resid- 
ing, and to which place it appears it was his inten- 
tionto go. ‘The said Chaney had no other clothing 
on or with him, than his shirt and pantaloons, when 


ihe escaped. 


Farat Occurrencr.—The Lexington Observe 
of the 22d instant, says:—**We learn by a gentle- 
man, that on Monday last Mr. John R. Scott, of 
Jessamine county, was shot through the head with a 
pistol; and expired in a few hours afterwards. The 
circumstances have not been fully related to us, but 
it appears that a rencounter had taken place, or was 
about to take place between two individuals, January 
and Reese, and that the deceased interfered to put a 
stop to it, when‘he was unintentionally shot by Reese, 
who perhaps intended to shoot his antagonist Janua- 
ry. The deceased was a highly respectable citizen.” 


RAIL-ROAD FACILITIES. 

Adverting to the Charleston Rail Road, the Cour- 
ier of that city says: ** Asan evidence of the great 
facility afforded by the Rail Road, a gentleman left 
here yesterday morning, at 6 0’clock, went to Branch- 
ville, (62 miles) tronsacted his business there, and 
returned again to the city at half past 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon.” 


The Gettysburgh Sentinel says:—*‘* The Scarlet 
Fever has been raging with great violence for some 
time, in Cambria county, in this State. One instance 
of its mortality is given. A Mr. Noon had four 
children who were seized with the Fever. On the 
Ist, two died; on the 3d, one; and on the 4th, one— 
thus rendering the parents childless, in the course of 
four days. None but those who have mourned the 
loss of children,can duly feel the pangs of such a be- 
reavement.” 


Tue Errect.—It is mentioned in the Lancaster 
(Pa.) Examiner, that a two story brick dwelling 
house in that city, within a few doors of the Court 
House, was offered at public sale a short time since, 
and not a single bid obtaimed! A year ago it would 
have sold readily for five or six thousand dollars.— 
The like has probably not occurred before since Lan- 
caster was a town. 


A bill abolishing imprisonment for debt in Mas- 
sachusetts, has passed both houses of the Legislature 
of that State. It was sanctioned in the Senate on 
Friday last by a vote of 32 to 4, 


HYDROPHOBIA, 

The following interesting particulars, in relation 
to a distressing case of Hydrophobia that recently 
occurred in this city, have been furnished us by one 
of the physicians who attended the victim. 

*‘Having had my attention attracted to several in- 
complete and erroneous statements of the case of 
Hydrophobia which recently occurred on Pine street 
near the Schuylkill, I have thought it proper to give 
you a plain account of the facts, as they have come 
to my knowledge, 

“The late David Lithgow, on Sunday morning, 
the 16th instant, sent for his family physician, and 
complained of pain across the shoulders and tightness 
of the chest, together with a general soreness, such 


as is common after a sudden check of perspiration. 
The physician, after, as he supposed, sufficient exa- 
mination of the case, had reason to conclude the in- 
disposition to be of this character, and prescribed 
accordingly. In the course of the afternoon, such 
symptoms developed themselves as induced a friend 
of the deceased to request the attendance of the phy- 
sician again in the evening. Being favoured in his 
evening visit with the company of two medical 
friends, they were all impressed with the idea that 
Mr. Lithgow’s present symptoms were the result of 
the bile of some rabid animal. To the inquiry which 
was then made, whether he had been bitten by a dog 
within the last year, he replied in the negative. On 
reflection, however, he stated that, some time last 
fall, say six months ago, he had been bitten on the 
thumb by a small dog that was found behind some 
barrels at his door, one evening when he was about 
shutting up his store for the night. The fatality of 
the case was now abundantly manifest. With the 
aid of a powerful opiate, the urgent symptoms were 
so far mitigated that the medical gentlemen, when 
leaving him at four o’clock in the morning, thought 
they had some faint grounds for hope—which, alas! 
they were compelled to abandon, on their return at 
nine inthe morning. It was then thought proper on 
the part of the physicians, neither of whom had ever 
seen a case of the kind, to send for the best medical 
advice our city could furnish, with the expectation 
that some one might have come in contact with this 
deadly disease in the course of their long and varied 
practice, and that an experience thus gained might 
be rendered available in the present case. Every 
measure, however, proved unsuccessful; and, after 
enduring the most agonizing suffering from Sunday, 
at noon, until Tuesday, the 18th inst. about the same 
hour, he expired. 

**This unfortunate individual has left behind him 
a worthy, industrious widow—destitute, and in per- 
manently infirm health—with six smail children, 
whose only dependence rests on the sympathy of the 
pnblic, 

“Will not the benevolent and the wealthy extend 
the manile of their charity to these helpless fellow 
beings, placed so peculiarly under the denomination 
of the ‘widow and the fatherless?? ” 


DICKINSON COLLEGE. 
A public meeting of the citizens of Lancaster was 
held on Monday last, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the present condition and future pros- 
pects of Dickinson College, Carlisle. The Hon. 
James Buchanan was called to the chair. 

The object of the meeting was stated by the Rev. 
Mr. Janes, in ,a feeling and forcible address, in 
which the importance of Dickinson College to the 
people of Pennsylvania was clearly illustrated. He 
said that this institution had now passed into the 
hands of the Philadelphia and Baltimore Annual 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and that they were determined to use their best ex- 
ertions to render it again useful and flourishing. 
Whilst their Society would labor for this purpose, 
it never should, under their direction, become a sec- 
tarian institution. He presented ia strong colors, 
the deep disgrace which would attach to the people 
of Pennsylvania, should they suffer such an i;stitu- 
tion to perish, and thus compel ous citizens to send 
their children to other States for the purpose of ob- 


faining a liberal education. 
Several other gentlemen addressed the meeting- 


A resolution was adopted which expresses the opin- 
ion that the resuscitation of Dickinson College is an 
object of interestand importance to the community 
—and another for the appointment of a committee 
of seven persons to accompany the Rev. Mr. Janes, 
for the purpose of introducing him to the citizens of 
Lancaster and obtaining subscriptions, 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


Messrs, M‘Carty & Davis, 171 Market street, 
have just published, in a substantial volume of three 
hundred pages, a portion of the Memoirs of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. The volume com- 


| prises “‘a short description of the province of New 


Sweden,” compiled from the relations and writings 
of persons worthy of credit; translated from the Swe- 
dish, by Peter S. Du Ponceau, LL. D. The work 


in question was printed in Stockholm, in 1702, No- 


thing is known of the author, except that his grand- 
father was a minister of the gospel, who accompa- 
nied Governor Printz, as his chaplain, to America, 
in the year 1642, and remained here as Pastor of the 
Swedish churches, during which time he learned the 
Indian languages. Mr. Duponceau, in his prefac 
to the translation, says: ‘It is curious to see the now 
famous cities of Philadelphia and New York, de- 
scribed as clever little towns, as they were in fact at 
that time. The political history of the country, from 
the first settlement of the Swedes until the arrival of 
William Penn, and for some time afterwards, is not 
the less replete with interest for the present inhabi- 
tants of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, as 
well as that of the habits, manners, and customs of 
the Swedes and Dutchmen, who inhabited this coun- 


try before us.” 
The work is divided into four books. The first 


treats of America in general—the second contains a 
history of the country situated on both sides of the 
Delaware—the third gives an account of the Indians 
who inhabited the banks of the Delaware in the time 
of the Swedish government—and the fourth contains 
an addenda of some of the wonderful things that were 
then current in Europe respecting this country. We 
need not say, after this statement, that it possesses 
the deepest interest for every Pennsylvanian, The 
translation occupies about one hundred and sixty 
pages of the volume before us. It is followed up by 
the **History of the University of Pennsylvania, from 
its origin to the year 1827, by Dr. Geo. B. Wood;” 
and closes with the *‘inedited letters of Wm. Penn, 
copied in London, from the originals in the posses- 
sion of the Hon. John Penn.” 

Again we commend this volume to the attention 
of all who feel an interest in the early history of 


Pennsylvania, and regret, from the crowded state of 
our columns, our inability to accompany this hasty 


notice with a few extracts, 


Messrs. Marshall, Clark & Co. of this city, have 
just published in a neat pamphlet, of about fifty 
pages, the letters addressed tothe Hon. John Quincy 
Adams, in refutation of charges made by that gen- 
tleman against a committee of the legislature of 
Rhode Island, and against the legislature itself, by 
B. Hazard, Esq. chairman of that committee. 


THE BLACK WATCH—MEXICO—CUBA. 

Waldie’s popular Library comes to us this week 
with the conclusion of Picken’s new historical novel, 
one of the most truly Waverly productions we have 
had since the death of Sir Walter. The London 
Morning Chronicle speaks of it as one of the most 
interesting and graphic specimens of the kind of 
compositions to which it belongs. It is founded on 
the history of the first raised of Highland regiments, 
(called the Black Watch, afterwards the 42d,) which 
was marched from Scotland to London in 1743, and 
which mutinied, on being ordered, eontrary to its 
engagements, to proceed to the colonies. The au- 
thor’s minute knowledge of the Highlands of Scot- 
land and of the Highland character, joined to his 
assiduous study of the manners, political sentiments, 
and social condition of the south at that epoch, has 
cast the air of historic truth round one of the most 
powerful and pathetic fictions which has recently ap- 
peared. Those who have perused the former works 
of the author will easily give the preference to the 
Black Watch above them all. It contains some very 
powerful scenes. The Battle of Fontenay, the 
scenes at the English and French courts, the mutiny 
of the Black Watch regiment, the execution of the 
ring leaders, and the broad sword tournament, are 
uncommonly fine, and will live long in the memory 
of the reader. The exquisite love story interwoven 
in the novel, and the history of Hector Monroe, are 
worthy of the author of the ‘*Dominie’s Legacy.” 
We regret sincerely that an author of such talents 
as Mr. Picken, should so soon have paid the debt of 
nature. 

The ensuing number of the Library will contain a 
graphic tour in Mexico and Cuba, by Henry Tudor, 
Esq., barrister at law. It has been st least ten years 
since the American public have been treated with a 
book of travels in Mexico, and Mr. Tudor’s fills.a 
blank in our literature which will be fully appre- 
ciated. By the kindness of the publishers a consi- 
derable portion of this tour is before us, and we sub- 


mit a few extracts to our readers. The whole work 


is entertaining and full of valuable information re- 
specting our neighbours of Cuba and Mexico. 


Promenaprs oF Havana,—Of the promenades 
in Havana, the principal one is the Paseo, lying out- 
side the walls; here, during the evenings of Sunday, 
and the jours de fete, all the rank and beauty of the 
city display at once their aristocracy and their 
charms. Hundreds of volantes are seen wheeling 
along this beautiful avenue, containing the belles of 
the city, who breathe here the fresh air, and court 
admiration, under the refreshing verdure of orange, 

iantain, and bread-fruit trees, that adorn the tash- 
ionable resort; the latter being a remarkably nand- 
some tree, and possessing the largest and most splen- 
did leaf I ever remember to have seen. There, 
decked out in alluring attire, —the most studious and 
scrupulous attention having been devoted to the ar- 
rangement of the hair,—without cap or bonnet, aud 
the head of the volante thrown as far back as possi- 
ble, that the study of the toilet may not be lost on 
the gazing multitude, the ladies sweep along, co- 
quetting with their fans to their several acquain- 
tances;—for this isa deadly weapon in the practised 
hands of a Spanish Donna—and captivating, no 
doubt, all hearts with nods, and becks, and “w:eath- 
ed smiles.”” This is nearly all the exercise in the 
open air which the ladies of Havana enjoy; and 
would seem sufficiently monotonous, thus continued 
from day to day, only that the homage paid to beau- 
ty, and if that should unhappily fail, to dress, is, I 
suppose, untiring to the female heart. 

I was especially amused, on these occasions, to 
see the prodigious finery with which the doating 
mamma decorated her beloved offspring, bedizen- 
ing them in such burlesque and gorgeous apparel, 
as if she had been driving her self-eunscious darlings 
for exhibition in some public show, Some of the 
boys were spangled out as if they were going to be 
presented at the court of Lilliput; and the little girls 
as if they were to be stuck up, like wax dolls, in a 
toy shop window, for sale to the highest bidder.— 
Altogether, the mode adopted by the ladies of dis- 
playing to the world, in these open vehicles, their 
various attractions and qualifications, is of the most 
staring description that L ever witnessed. 

The Alameda is another promenade, by no means 
so fashionable as the Paseo, yet well deserving to be 
80, since it offers to the eye a coup d’ec/ still more 
delighttul. [t is situated within the walls, and forms, 
an elevated terrace-walk, on the very margin of the 
harbour, commanding a superb view of the shipping, 
the adjacent villages, and country around. A rouch 
more imposing perspective, however, of this magni- 
ficent basin is afforded from the Moro, and the 
heights extending from it, whence the eye looks 
down on the gleaming water, covered with ships and 
merchantmen, traces all the beautiful curves of the 
harbour—the gracetul outline of the city, of which 
several of the handsomest edifices front the quay— 
the ocean on one side, anda well-defended haven on 
the other. Nothing can be more picturesque than 
the view afforded from this fine position, whence, as 
the wretched little s rects and alleys are shut entire- 
ly out of view, Havana appears to the Sreatest possi- 
ble advantage, presenting an external picture of 
grandeur and beauty which the interior fails altoge- 
ther to realize. 

Mexico.—At the present moment, the aspect and 
position of the city of Mexico are so entirely chang- 
ed, that instead of being seated on a clu-ter of isl- 
ands, it is now almost three miles from the nearest 
shore of the lake, and forms a part of terra firma.— 
Various causes have operated to produce this extra- 
ordinary alteration—as well natural evaporation, and 
the artificial union of the islands by the filling up of 
the canals by the Spaniards with the rubbish otf the 
destroyed city, on which Cortez appears to have 
wreaked his vengeance with unsparing fury—as also 
by the cutting of deep drains, and thereby prevent- 
ing the vast accumulation of water in the lake that 
formerly existed. In consequence of these, Lake 
Tezcuco is preserved from those overwhelming in- 
undations, which, prior to that period, anuually 
rushed into it, overtlowing its banks, and occasion- 
ally laying under water the town itself. 

The modern city cf Mexico is in the form ofa 
peremregres, and is, with regard to regularity, per- 

aps the finest in the world; the streets intersecting 
each other at right angles, and facing the cardinal 
points. Indeed, Baron Humboldt was so charmed 
with it, that he says, in his Political Essay, ** Mex- 
ico is undoubtedly one of the finest cities ever built 
by Europeans in either hemisphere.” [ts dimen. 
sions, in reference to the breadth of the streets, are 
excellent; and the houses iv general, especially those 
in the principal quarter of the town, possess an air 
of solidiiy, and, in many instances, of grandeur, ex- 
tremely imposing. ‘They are chiefly constructed of 
stone, of a porphyritic quality, to the height of four 
stories, and, following the Spanish fashion in Europe, 
are formed round interior squares, to which you are 
conducted through a huge pair of folding gates, and 
surrounded by corridors containing the various apart- 
ments, The ascent to the first story is by means of 
an exterior stone staircase, fronting the entrance into 
the court yard; and on the top of the balcony, facing 
ing the door by which you enter into the mansion, 
is frequently placed a collection of choice shrubs 
and flowers, in large and ornamental vases. 

The population of Mexico is computed at about 
150,000 inhabitants, having increased sbout 13,000 
— the estimate made by Baron Humboldt ia 
1801. 

PvrBLa.—Puebla de los Angelos, or “the town 


of the Angels,” as it is called, is, for size and im- 
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portance, the second city of the republic, presenting 
a very handsome appearance, with broad and elean 
streets, and containing a number of beautifully con- 
structed houses. Many of the latter are faced with 
a highly ornamented mosaic work in china, and at- 
tract the attention of the stranger by their singulari- 
ty and picturesque aspect. The chef d’euvre, how- 
ever, of its edifices is the cathedral, situated in a 
spacious and elegant square, of which it occupies 
one of the sides, while the other three are arrayed 
in so many lines of portales, or piazzas, where are 
displayed rows of shops. Immediately above the 
buildings are seen the snowy volcanic summits of 
the two magnificent mountains, heaving up their gi- 
gantic forms to the skies, and appearing as if only 
a few yards from the exterior quadrangle though dis- 
tant from it several miles. ‘The outside of the ca- 
thedral, adorned with two lofty towers, exhibits an 
imposing front, and holds out a promise infinitely 
more than realized by the gorgeous array which its 
interior offers to the captivated eye on entering the 
doors. 

With the single exception of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
it exceeds in beauty and magnificence all that I have 
hitherio beheld. Indeed, the grand altar surpasses 
in splendor the finest of those that are seen in the 
far-tamed Italian temple. The form it assumes 1s 
that of a cupola, supported by sixteen marble pillars, 
placed in a double circle: the edges of the flutes be- 
ing adorned with rich gilding, and between every 
two of which stands one of the four evangelists, in 
colossal size, of brightly shining stucco,and appear- 
ing, at a distance, likefrosted silver. The top of the 
cupola, as also the inside of it, is inlaid with sump- 
tuous carvings, and beautiful stripes of marble edged 
with gold, and is surmounted by a noble statue of St. 
Peter. Directly in front of the altar is observed a 
brilliant glory, in the shape of oblong rays, each 
face being ornamented with an exquisite sculpture in 
brass, on one of which is an admirable representa- 
tion of the head of our blessed Saviour. This su- 
perb sanctuary is raised on a shining basement of 
marble; and below the cupola rests what is called 
the Purissima, where reposes the host, which is dis- 
played on days of festival. ‘The entire altar is sur- 
rounded by a gilt railing, and offers, from its com- 
manding elevation, an enchanting coup-d’eil of the 
whole of this magnificent edifice, and especially of 
the choir, to which you are conducted along a space 
similarly enclosed. Immediately before the entrance 
of the latter is suspended a gorgeous candelabra of 
silver and gold, the costly workmanship and splendid 
appearance of which are without any parallel in my 
recollections. 

But description fails me. The effect, lam toocon- 
scious, is alone to be seen and felt, and defies the po- 
verty of language, or at least my poor powers of re- 

resentation, to give you an adequate islea of its bril- 
iancy. Sanctuaries and paintings, altars and ima- 
ges, without number, figures of the blessed Redeem- 
erenshrined in glass, of the Virgin crowned with 
diadems, of saints, martyrs, and apostles, surround, 
in bright and endless succession, the sides of the ca- 
thedral, the walls of which are constructed of por- 
phyritic stone, as also the countless pillars that sup- 
port the fabric. I must therefore recommend you, 
as regards the rest, to your own fertile imagination, 
on which you cannot possibly draw too largely. 


THE MUSEUM FOR APRIL. 
The Museum of Foreign Literature, Science and 


Art, for the present month, has just appeared. From 
the hasty perusal we have been able to give it, it 
appears to be a very excellent number—sparkling 
with literary géms from the foreign periodicals of 
merit. Itcontains several powerful stories; among 
them the “Physician’s Visit,” by the author of the 
Reformer; ‘Jacob Faithful,” by the author of New- 
ton Foster; the “Forsakea Child,” by Mrs. Norton; 
and the **Baronet’s Bride,” from the Diary of a late 
London Vhysician. The number contains twenty- 
eight distinct articles, embracing the most interest- 
ing from Blackwood, the Metropolitan, the Athe- 
naeum, the Court Magazine, the New Monthly, and 
the Dublin University Magazine. The Museum is 
unquestionably the best work of the kind issued in 
thiscountry. The selections are always made with 
taste and discernment. 


GEN. LAFAYETTE. 
The London Times contains the following from 


Paris, Feb. 22d:— 
Gen. Lafayette is still indisposed. At the funeral 


_ of Mr. Dulong, which the old General wished to 


attend on foot, his fanatics, or perhaps his enemies, 
made an attempt to carry the hero of the two worlds 
in triumph. The old General did not seem to re- 
lish this. The enthusiasm of the surrounding mal- 
titude appeared to him rather equivocal, and he was 
well pleased when a picket of the Municipal Guard 
released him from the premature apotheosis, The 
circumstance, however, has shaken him much, and 
though not in immediate danger, he is ina languish- 
ing state, and at his advanced age every excitement 
is dangerous. His death would be an event of im- 

rtance,and his obsequies might give rise to scenes 
of disorder, if the excellent spirit of the National 
Guard of Paris did not afford a guarantee for the 
preservation of public tranquillity. 


THE CRISIS, 
The “Crisis” is the title of a spirited little sheet 
that has just been attempted in New York. It is to 
be issued trieweekly, by James Ormond, No. 17 Ann 
street. It deals as well in poetry as in prose, as will 
be seen from the following extract from Thursday’s 


number: 
THE MAGICIAN. 


Air—“‘A jolly Shoemaker, John Hobbs, John Hobbs.” 


A cunning magician, old Mat, old Mat, 

A cunning magician, old Mat, 

He tried non-committal, 

His views they would fit all, . 

And faith, he would quit all, false Mat, false Mat, 
And faith he would quitall, false Mat. 


He blew up a bubble, smooth Mat, smooth Mat, 
He blew up a babble, smooth Mat, 

With his safety Fand Banks, 

And his Albany pranks, 

And he turned all the cranks, stern} Mat, stern Mat; 
He screwed the whole system, stern Mat. 


Oh, who'll give me votes, says Mat, kind Mat, 
Oh, who’ll give me votes, says Mat; 

Ill gull the old Roman; 

Pll dupe every yeoman; 

They are but old women, says Mat, says Mat; 
They ave but old women, says Mat; 


I must rule the country, says Mat, firm Mat; 
I must rule the country, says Mat. 

A fig for Committees; 

I’m tired of their ditties; 

The people who pities? says Mat, sly Mat; 
The people who pities? says Mat. 


But the nation soon taught him, poor Mat, poor Mat, 

‘The nation soon taught him, poor Mat, 

That he and his bubble, 

(An infamous double, 

Were — in great trouble, crushed Mat, crushed 
at, 

Were both in great trouble, crushed Mat. 


Steamboat Cast.—The New York Courier of 
yesterday states, that the Superior Court was occupi- 
ed on Tuesday and Wednesday, with the trial of the 
suit brought by Henry K. Fountain, against Robert 
Dunlop, proprietor of the steamboat Dewitt Clinton, 
for the value of the petiaugre Hudson, owned by the 
plaintiff, and which was sunk on the evening of the 
9th of November last in the North River near Catts- 
kill landing, in consequence of the collision of the 
two vessels in the dark. The jury yesterday morn- 
ing, returned a verdict of six hundred dollars for 
the plaintiff. Another suit is pending against the 
same defendant for the value of the Hudson’s cargo 
of oysters, which belonged to Mr. Simondson, the 
master. 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Jonrnals received at this office 


From the London Times. 


THE BREAD-FRUIT 


TREE, 
A TALE OF THE SANDWICH ISLES. 

I'll tell you a tale of the Southern Seas, 

You may laugh at, or cry at—just as you please. 

Scant was the growth of the Bread-fruit Tree 

On the beautiful Isle of Owhyhee, 

While, gift of Heaven! it richlo grew 

O’er the sunny fields of Woahoo; 

And it seem’d as Nature had placed these isles 

In reach of each other’s verdant smiles, 

That whate’er was wanting on either shore, 

From the other might swift be wafted o’er;— 

The Woahooan nymphs array’d 

In trinkets by Owhyiceans made; 

While Owhyhee well fed should be 

By Woahoo’s sweet Bread-fruit Tree, 


But, alas, even happy isles like these 
Have a people upon them called Grandees, 
And where there are lords I need not say, 
Things wed/ go on in a Jordly way. 
* * * 
Heard you that cry, whose withering sound 
Saddens the sunny prospects round? 
From a million of voices it rings on high, 
*¢ We starve, we starve!” their fearful ery!— 
Know you what, ’midst such fertile scenes, 
That awful voice of Famine means? 

Oh, list to me—in Owhyhee 

There were Lords and Squires of high degree, 
Who in Bread-fruit held large property, 

And, of all afflictions, ills, and vices, 

Thought none so dreadful as low prices, 
Whereforethey held it just and meet 

That the world should not too cheaply eat; 
Nay, deem’d it radical insolence 

To wish to dine at a small expense, 

And swore, for sake of themselves and heirs, 
That, happen what might with other wares, 
No dread should be less dear than theirs, 


In vain the Owhyheeans said, 


|** My Lords, we much respect your bread, 


But, with all due reverence for your Graces, 
Wouid rather have cheaper from other places.” 
Iu vain, from the Woahooan shore, 

Barks, fill’d with bread-fruit, wing’d them o’er;— 
*T was vulgarly cheap, and tax’d must be 

Belore *twas fit for good company; 

Nor must the poor devils swallow a bit, 

Unless they swallow a tax with it. 


And what said the Lords of Owhyhee, 

And the Owhyheean Squirearehy, 

In detence of their joint gentility? 

Why, they said that they and their sires before ’em 
Had shone in the Senate, Camp, and Quorum,— 
Had all been rich,—and manag’d to get, 

As became their station, deep in debt; 

And thought it hard that men of reading, 

Who had cost, themselves, so much in breeding, 
Should now fall victims to cheap feeding, — 
Shorn of their beams of wealth and state, 

To help low fellows to masticate! 

“ How little,” said they, ‘*the thoughtless poor 
Can know what the suffering rich endure, 

In bringing up dozens of smail Grandees,— 

In paying off horrible mortgagees,— 

To say nothing of assignees, lessees, 

And an endless quantitv more of these 

Uneasy things that end in ees. 

And,—though (as honest Figaro says) 

If a gentleman owes, and never pays, 

Tis just the same, be it great or small, 

As if he, in fact, owed nothing at ell,— 

Yet, somehow, unless one sometimes pays, 
Lenders are shy of one, now-a-days,” 


In short, if the bread-tax once was gone, 

These Lords and Gentlemen * couldn’t get on;” 
And they even hinted, awfully, - 

That if e’er, in the Isle of Owhyhee, 
Bread-pudding in price should humbled be, 

All was o’er with the Aris‘tocracy ;— 

One penny, saved by clods who dine, 

Being sure to bring all N oblesto nine! 


Meanwhile, that cry, that dreadful ery, 
** We starve, we starve,” rose loud and high, 
Till what was the upshot ull shall see 
In the Second Canto of Owhyhee. 


Times. 


A YORKSHIRE EMIGRANT, 


Mansion Hous—e—On Saturday a young clum- 
sy, red-cheeked Yorkshireman, named Robert 
Davis, was brought before the Lord Mayor, 
whom he eyed with evident astonishment,charg- 
ed with having fancied Aldgate High-street, in 
the filthiest spot amongst the butchers’ sham- 
bles, fora bed on the preceding night. 

Inspector M‘Clean stated that the defendant 
appeared in the neighborhood in a woful state 
of intoxication, and that, after having tried va- 
rious parts of the street, he at last fixed upon 
the dirtiest place for taking his night’s rest in. 


Several attempts were made to bring him to | 
himself, but the spirit of rum had taken hold of | 
him, and it was found necessary to carry him to | 
the station-house, where the only account he 
could give of himself was that he wasa travel- 
ler. 

The Lord Mayor—How did it happen that yon 
got into so beastly a state of drunkeness? De- 
fendant—Eh! Why 1 doan’t know just, but 1| 
bin at sea, you see. 

The Lord Mavyor—At sea! You don’t look | 
like aseaman. Defendant—Noa, Ibe a cloth- 
worker, from Yorkshire; but just cum from sea. 
Feyther gied me a fort’n to go to Merikey, and | 
I goes off to Portsmouth. Well, I goes into 
ship, and ship goes off four days ago. 

The Lord Mayor—You haven’t been in Ame- 
rica since, have you? Defendant—Eh! - noa: I | 
an’t bin there, and I an’t agoing now, for I be | 
going, back agin into Yorkshire.—(A laugh.) 

The Lord Mayor—What’s thatfor. Defen- 
dant—Eh! why you see the ship rowled,and be | 
honged if I could eat a bit; so the sailors, when | 
they seed I couldn’t eat nothing, offered me a 
piece of bacon with all the lean cut off, and ’'m 
domned if that didn’t make me worse.—(Great 
laughter.) 

The Lord Mayor—And did you eat the 
bacon? Defendant—Eat it! Noa. I tried a bit, 
for they toald me ’twould cure the rowling of 
the ship; but I’m domned if it didn’t make the 
ship for to pitch more, and it made my inside 
for to pitch too.—(laughter, ) 

The Lord Mayor—And so because you lost 
your appetite you were determined to lose your 
passage’? Defendant—Eh! My passsge! Why 
if I couldn’t eat how could I live all the way to 
Merikey? Well; Icomed up to Lunnun, and I 
sets up at the Swan-wi-two-Necks, and _yester- 
day I took my passage to Nottingham, and by 
rights I ought to be there now, and not here, 
you see. 

The Lord Mayor— It is all your own fault— 
Why did you get drunk? I suppose it was be- 
cause you had got back yourappetite. Defen- 
dant (opening his mouth and giving a hearty 


laugh)—Yos, yos. Ithowt the sea rolled jt | 
away: but I’m domned if it arn’t come back 
bigger nor ever.—( Great laughter. ) 

The Lord Mayor—What will your father say 
to all this? He'll be glad to see you back, | 
dare say. Defendant (reflecting, probably for 


the first time)—-Feyther glad, domned if | 
know. 

The Lord Mayor—Have you got a wife? De. 
fendant—Yos, Yos. 

The Lord Mayor—She will probably receive 
you with open arms? Defendant—She caunt 
open her arms. Why mon, she’s dead. 

The inspector said the defendant had in his 
pocket 18/ 17s. 6d, when taken to the station. 
house. Itappeared also that upon leaving the 
ship at Portsmouth he sold his provisions for 
the sum of ten shillings, and, so thoroughly dis. 
gusted was he with the sea, that immediately 
upon landing he got upon a coach which was 
setting off for London. 

The Lord Mayor—Well, my good fellow, I 
shall discharge you, and I advise you to get down 
to Yorkshire as quickly as possible. Defendant 
—-Yos, yos, V’ll go fast enough, but not before I 
tuck in a dinner.—( Laughter. ) 

The defendant, whose performance through. 
out would have thrown lustre upon the bright. 
est days of the immortal Jack Emery, then left 
the Justice-room amidst laughter, in which he 
loudly joined. 


Character and Death of Aga Mohammed, Shah 
of Persia. —The early misfortunes of this mo- 
narch, by secluding him from the best sympa- 
thies of his fellow men, no doubt contributed to 
the growth of the unfeeling sternness with which 
he viewed every thing that came under his no. 
tice; while the restraint in which he was kept, 
taught him patience, self-possession, and dissim- 
ulation. ‘*I could not,” he has been known to 
say, ** express openly the hatred and revenge I 
harboured against the murderers of my father 
and the despoilers of my inheritance; Lut while 
sitting with Kureem Khan in his hall of audi- 
ence, I often used to cut his fine carpets with a 
penknife concealed under my cloak, and felt 
some relief in doing him this secret injury: it 
was foolish, and betrayed a want of forecast; 
for these carpets are now mine, and I might 
have calculated then on the chance of their be- 
coming so.” ‘The first passion of his heart was 
love of power—the second, avarice—the third, 
revenge; and in all these he indulged to excess, 
He was a keen observer of men, and employed 
policy as frequently as force to subdue his ene- 
mies. His most confidential minister being ask- 
ed whether he was personally brave, answered, 
* No doubt; but yet I can hardly recollect an 
occasion where he had an opportunity of dis- 
playing courage. ‘That monarcli’s head,” added 
he emphatically, “never left work for his 
hands.” ‘The avarice of Aga Mohammed some- 
times betrayed him into awkward and even lu- 
dicrous predicaments. While superintending 
certain punishments one day, he heard a man 
who had been sentenced to lose his ears offer- 
ing to the executioner a few pieces of silver * if 
he would not shave them very close.” He or- 
dered the culprit instantly to be called, and told 
him that if he would double the sum, his ears 
should not be touched. ‘The man believing 
this to be only a facetious manner of announcing 
his pardon, prostrated himself,uttered his thanks, 
and was retiring, but he was recalled and given 
to understand that payment was really expect- 
ed as the condition of his safety. On another 
occasion he himself disclosed a conspiracy to 
defiaud his nobles. Riding out with some cour- 
tiers, a mendicant met the party, to whom the 
king, apparently struck with his distress, or- 
dered a large alms to be given; the example 
was of course followed by all, and the beggar 
obtained a very considerable sum. ‘That night 
the sovereign’s impatience betrayed his secret: 
“IT have been cheated,” said he to his minister; 
“that scoundrel of a mendicant whom you saw 
this morning, not only promised to return my 
own money, but to give me half of what he 
should receive through its means and others!” 
Horsemen were instantly ordered inypursuit; 
but the fellow took care not to be caught, and 
the courtiers laughed in their sleeve at his ma- 
jesty’s disappointment. To sum up the char- 
acter of Aga Mohammed: he was sagacious, 2 
profound dissembler, yet severely just, and al- 
though grasping and avaricious himself, a dead- 
ly foe to peculation in his officers; To his sol- 
diers he was particularly indulgent, and they 
repaid his kindness by their fidelity. ~ In the lat- 
ter years of his reign, his temper, at all umes 
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peevish and dangerous, became ferocious. 


countenance, Which resembled that of a sbri-| 


velled old woman, assumed occasionally a horri- 
» ble expression, of which he was sensible, ~ 

could not endure to be looked at. Even his 
© confidential domestics approached him pt 
bling; and their blood curdled at the sound of : 
shrill dissonant voice, which was seldom raise 
without uttering a term of gross abuse or an or 
der for punishment. He fell a victim toa great- 
© er imprudence than any that could be laid to 
) the charge of his predecessor. While encamp- 
ed with his army at Sheesha, the capital of Ka- 
rabaug, in 1797, a dispute occurred between 
two of his servants, and their noise so enraged 


or- 


T him that he commanded them to be instantly 
put to death. In vain did Saduk Khan Shega- 
ghee, a nobleman of high rank, intercede for 
them; all he could obtain was a reprieve until 
next morning, as the day (Friday) being sacred 
to prayer he would not profane it by taking their 
lives. Witha singular infatuation he permitted 
these very persons, lying under a sentence of 
death which they knew to be irrevocable, to 
attend him during this only night of their exist- 
ence. Despair gave them courage,---perhaps 
they were conscious of secret support in other 
}quarters,---they entered the tent of his majesty 
while he slept, and with their daggers freed 
> Persia from an odious tyranny and themselves 
from the dread of the executioner.---frazer’s 


Persia. 


Captain Johnstone.—It is said that Captain 
Johnstone, the individual once known all over 
Europe as “Johnstone the smuggler,” but now 
a pensioner upon the Government, with the rank 
of post-captain in the British Navy, has made a 
proposal to the Pacha of Egypt to enter his ser- 
vice, and employ in it, if necessary, his extra- 
ordinary sub-marine vessel, by which he is en- 
abled to navigate under water, and to affix to 
the bottoms of ships a torpedo, which explodes 
at a certain time, regulated by machinery car- 
rying entire destruction before it. The vessel 
in which the torpedo is conveyed contains sufli- 
cient air for the use of six men during a period 
of six hours, and is moved with perfect ease 
from spot to spot. As there is nothing to in- 
dicate the approach of the vessel, it is impossi- 
i ble to guard against it. The captain says that 
‘ina fortnight he could destroy the whole navy 

of Russia. The torpedo appears to be on a 
‘similar principle to the infernal machine with 
} which the life of Napoleon was attempted. He 
> } was lately in treaty with the Dutch Government 

for the use of the vessel and his own services, 
and two or three were supplied; but the treaty 
went off in consequence of some misunder- 
standing as to terms.—Sun.--[We recollect 
holding a conversation some years ago with the 
# extraordinary individual above mentioned on the 
subject of his sub-marine vessel, in which he 
© asserted that by means of it Napoleon might be 
© delivered from the island of St. Helena. If we 
> remember correctly, the vessel during the day 
 } was to be under water, and to emerge at night, 
when Napoleon was to be lowered from the 
} cliff by ropes. Of course the vessel was to re- 
main invisible by daylight until the ex-Emperor 
could be conveyed to a place of safety.|—Zd. 
Globe. —{'To add a few more last words to this 
paragraph, we may just mention that this ex- 
smuggler and actual captain in the navy obtain- 
ed his rank by steering Sir Richard Strachan’s 
} fleet in the Scheldt, on the occasion of the cel- 
ebrated Walchern expedition. He was suppo- 
sed to be the only man in England, at that time, 
capable of making his way through the banks 
at the mouth of that river, and as he refused 
)to act the part of pilot without a captain’s com- 
mission, he succeeded in screwing it out of the 
Government.--£d. Liverpool Times. } 


: A Maw Porcverne!—A middle-aged man, of 
* very athletic and robust form of body, present- 
ed himselfat the Westminster hospital a few days 
ago, in order to show himself to the surgeons 
and students of the establishment. He is com- 


pletely covered with a green horny substance 


in the form of quills, not dissimilar to those 
which are produced on the porcupine. The 
parts which have escaped the deformity are his 
face, the palms of his hands, and soles of his 
feet; every other part of his person is abundant- 
ly supplied with this green horny substance.— 
He sheds his horns and quills annually, and a 
fresh crop succeeds. He has been thus affiict- 
ed since his earliest infancy, and all the male 
members of his family, down from the great 
grandfather, have been similarly well furnished. 


and | 


His! His general health is excellent, and his secre- 


tions very regular. A model has been taken of 
him in one of the Borough hospitals. —London 
Medical and Suryical Journal. 


THREE CINVICTS. 

The three persons convicted at the last term of 
the sessions, of forging the endorsement of Morgan 
Ketchum & Co. upon a draft for $5000, on the 
Phenix Bank of this city, which was presented and 
paid on the 5th February last, are now undergoing 
the sentence of the law in the State Prison at Sing- 
Sing, to which institution they were conveyed by the 
Sheriff afew days after the close of the term. The 
names by which they were convicted, and probably 
none of them the true name, were William Abby, 
alias Allen, alias Anstruther, alias Haviland, Wil- 
liam Brown, alias Charles Wheeler, and William 
‘Thompson, alias Seals. Abby is 28 years of age, 
Brown 32, and ‘Thompson 25. ‘The first is an im- 
posing man in appearance, with great command of 
countenance, ‘The othertwo have the appearance 
of being brothers, and having followed some me- 
chanical pursuits, neither of them in all probability, 
previously to their acquaintance with Abby, having 
been engaged in the commission of any aggravated 
offenee.} Abby, on the contrary, is a thief by profes- 
sion, well versed in all the cant phrases and subtle- 
ties of his calling, and was probably the projector 
of the offence!which has resulted in an imprisonment 
of himselffor four years, and of his associates for five 
years each, 

The draft, the endorsement on which they were 
convicted for forgery, was enclosed in a letter on 
the 3d, addressed to Morgan Ketchum & Co. of 
this city, and on that day putin the post office at 
Boston. Another draft on the Leather Manufactur- 
ers Bank for $818 54 in favor of the same firm, was 
mailed in a similar manner at New London. On 
the 5th, while the three were standing in tront:of the 
post office, they observed a clerk assorting letters 
and placing them in the private boxes in front.— 
These boxes having numbers painted on them visi- 
ble from the outside, ‘Thompson selected one which 
was better filled than the rest, and when acrowd had 
collected, approached the window and called out the 
number which happened to be thatof Morgan Ket- 
cham & Co. ‘The letters were given him, upon 
which he paid the postage, and the three retired to 
examine the contents. The drafts heing found, Abby 
proposed forging the endorsements, which were 
made by Brown, and a pubiic porter was then em- 
ployed to take one of ther to the Phenix Bank, 
where, without suspicion, five one thousand dollar 
notes were given him in payment, which he handed 
over at the foot of Wall street to the parties, receiv- 
ing twenty-five cents for his trouble. Emboldened 
by their success, the other draft twas presented by 
Thompson at the Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, 
where he received the amount. 

Of this sum of $5,818, not a dollar has been re- 
covered. They, severally, denied, when first arres- 
ted, any knowledge of the drafts or money, but when 
the proof against them became, in their opinions, 
irresistible, each manifested an anxiety to relieve 
himself by informing of his associates. Abby and 
‘Thompson stated, that the money had all been put 
in the hands of Brown, the afternoon of the day it 
was drawn, and that Brown had informed them that 
he had buried it, but on going, the day following, to 
the place designated by Brown, it cvald not be found, 
having in the interim, as Brown assured them, been 
disinterred, but by whom or in what manner, he 
could not tell.—It appears from this statement that 
they doubted Brown’s story and had resolved to take 
his lite unless he produced the money, for which 
purpose they bought a Spanish knife, and then took 
him to the place which he had pointed out as the 
one where he hid it, but that his protestations, on 
his knees, were such that they doubted for a mo- 
ment whether the fact might not be as he had stated, 
and for that time relinquished their intentions. 
Brown confirmed this story to the officers,and point- 
ed out the place to them, who were equally unfor- 
tunate in their digging as Abby and Thompson. 
This story of hiding. the money, and that it must 
have been taken by somebody who accidentally came 
across it, they persisted in until their remeval to 
Sing-Sing. The conduct of Abby, however, the day 
before he went up, as well as on his way there, af- 
forded some grounds of disbelieving their story. At 
the Bellevue prison he expressed a desire that one 
of the assistant keepers should accompany him to a 
place not far from the prison where, as he said, he 
had $140 buried in a cottle, which he wished to get 
and place in a situation that he might receive it at 
the expiration of his sentence. On his way to the 
prison he appeared to be very indifferent, amusing 
himself by making a parody on Jim Crow, and con- 
versing in an easy and familiar manner with his fel- 
low convicts. To one of the attendants he remarked, 
that ifhe outlived his term of imprisonment he would 
be as well off as any body. None of the five thous- 
and one dollar notes have yet found their way to the 
Bank. ‘There is every reason to believe that they 
will prove valueless to the possessor, as it is now 
next to impossible that they can be exchanged with- 
out detection.— JV. Y. Cour. 


Reuben Whitney, the man with the short mem- 
ory, has published a letter in answer to Mr. Duane. 
Whitney has reason to be thankful that the freedom 
of the press exists in this country, and that he can be 


heard, though not believed.—N- Star. 


forgotten. 


THUNDER STORM AND WHIRLWIND. 

The village of Rochester was visited on the 20th 
instant with a destructive storm. The following 
account of its effect we copy from the papers of that 

lace. 

‘ The barometer, in the morning, indicated falling 
weather, and during the forenoon there were showers 
with thunder and lightning, with intimations of a 
clear sky—the wind South-East--mercury stood at 
29 40 inches. From thts point it gradually decreas- 
ed till 4 P. M. when it stood at 28 90 inches, or 6-10 
below the indication of change, with a southerly 
wind, when a heavy storm approached from the 
North-West. As it drew nearer, currents of air 
were passing in various and opposite directions, as 
indicated by the vanes at different heights and lo- 
calities. 

The cloud from the N. W. had already covered 
the horizon, when the rain commenced, with the 
vanes still pointing generally S. E. Hail soon fol- 
lowed, evidently from the cloud which rose in the 
N. E.; yet its direction was towards the north, rat- 
Uing much against east windows. Its direction sud- 
denly was changed, however, as the wind quickly 
veered about to the N. W. From this quarter it 
blew with great violence; rain fell in torrents, ming- 
led with hail so large as to break glass in many pla- 
ces, in somea hole, regular as if made by a bullet, 
the hail stone passing through. One measured, after 
the storm subsided, five eighths of an inch in diame- 
ter;and many very dense were picked up of nearly 
the same size fifteen minutes after they had fallen. 

Several chimnies were blown down in various parts 
of the village. The new jail lost four, some, 
of which broke through the roof—damage some 
$100 or $150. A horse shed in Frankfort was blown 
down, and it is said a traveller just taking shelter 
under it, was badly injured, and his wagon crushed 
under the falling root, 

At the Sand Hili—one mile from the village on 
the state-road—one quarter of the roof of Dunton’s 
tavern was blown entirely off, the shingles torn from 
the other half, windows blown in; root of barn, SO 
by 40, off--gable ends down—two tons of hay mis- 
sing. Dunton’s dwelling house, roof off and one 
side ofthe building and the chimney down. Mr. 
Rothgangel’s house unroofed; Mr. Mears’ house, one 
gable end blown in and the other out; Mr. Johnson’s 
house, roof, gable ends and chimney gone; and the 
other houses in that neighbourhood much injured 
and fences prostrated without number.—Fortunately 
no lives lost, to our knowledge, or persons injured. 

Gn Corn Hill—Jacob Thorn’s wood house, roof 
off; Mr. Olmsted’s house, roof off and barn down; 
Mr. Christie’s house, roof off; Mr. C. Baker’s house, 
root off; Mr. Mumford’s house, root off; Mr. J. 
Biden jr’s houses and gable end off; Mr. Wilson’s 
wood house, roof off; Corn Hill Tavern, roof and 
chimneys off, barn roof off; Mr. Bounghton’s house, 
chimneys off, shed roof off; Mr. Montgomery’s 
house, chimneysoff; house over new steamboat,down; 
Gilbert’s ware house at mouth of feeder, roof off; 
many other houses damaged, windows broken and 
fences destroyed, 


From the Alexandria Gazette, March 26. 
BALTIMORE ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


This Conference closed its session in this place, 
on Saturday night last, after a session of eieven days. 
Bishops ANpREW and Emory, & about one hundred 
and forty preachers were present. Much important 
business was transacted. Never have the members 
of this Conference, large and important as it is, 
met together aud transacted the business of the Con- 
ference with greater unanimity, or under the influ- 
ence of better feelings. ‘The ordination of Deacons 
and Elders took place in the Methodist Church, on 
Sabbath week, Bishop ANpnEw officiating. Twelve 
weae ordained Deacons, and thirteen ordained El- 
ders. Not soon will the solemn services of that day 


Among other important business transacted by the 
Conterence, was a subscription on the part of the 
members, of twelve thousand’dollars towards Dick- 
inson College, now under the eontrol and manages 
ment of the Baltimore and Philadelphia Annual 
Conference. ‘This subseription evinces the deep 
interest taken in the subject of Edueation generally, 
as the individual subseribers were to receive no per- 
sonal benefit from their subseriptions, or be entitled 
to any special privileges as ministers. 

The increase in the membership, after deducting 
for deaths, removals, expulsions, &c., amounts lo 
three thousand two hundred and nine 

Previous to the adjournment of Conference, reso- 
lutions were passed unanimously, returning thanks— 

Ist. To the families who had so cheerfully receiv- 
ed and kindly entertained the preachers during the 
session of Conference. 

2d. To the Ministers who had so kindly, in behalf 
of themselves and congregations, offered the free 
use of their pulpits and churches to the Conference. 

3d. To the Mechanic Reiief Society for the use 
of their Hall; and 

4th. To Mr. Pierpont, for the excellent order 
maintained among the scholars, from the commence- 
ment to the close of Conference. 

The following resolution was also adopted by the 
Conference: 

Resolved, That the first Friday in June next be 
set apart asa day of fasting and prayer for the 
spread of the work of God within the bounds of this 


The Cholera, —This disease still prevails in India: 
and if the facts related in the following extract of a 
letter be true, they may materially assist in the in- 
vestigations so often made as to its transmission. At 
all events it suggests an experiment that would be 
worth trying by any vesselon board of which dis- 
ease should break out. The letter is dated at Ma- 
dras, and states, that ‘‘ the “ Undaunted” frigate, 
which sailed fromthis five weeks ago, to bring Lord 
Wm. Bentick here, returned yesterday, owing to 
the cholera having broken out on board, and .nine 
cases proving fatal; one hundred of the crew had been 
attacked: and as long as the ship was before the 
wind, the disease increased upon them, until the 
Surgeon recommended the Captain to change his 
course and haul the wind. ‘This he did, when, 
strange to say, an improvement was immediately 
observed, and the frigate is now quite free from the 
complaint.”—Com. Adv, 


Marriage Extraordinary.—Married, in Wood- 
stock, N. B. Mr. J. Munson to Mr. Henry Allen. 
[t appears that Munson and S. I, Page of Hollowell, 
originally came from Connecticut, and set up busi- 
ness in Hollowell ina poe extensive scale; shortly 
after, Mr. Page went to Connecticut, and brought 
back Henry Allen asaclerk in his store. Every 
body was well pleased with Henry Allen, and he was 
offered the highest wages when he left Mr. P’s. em- 
ploy, but he would listen to no offers but those of 
Mr. Munson, who was about establishing himself in 
Houlton. Here Henry Allen displayed the same 
activily, exciting the admiration of the men by his 
judgment in business, and knowledge of accounts, 
tor he appeared to be quite young; but the astonish- 
ment of the ladies et his accomplishments was withe 
out bounds, for no woman in the country could sew, 
iron, or manage household affairs equal to Henry 
Allen; as he trequently exercised his skillin these 
matters at his boarding house. But the denouement 
came at last—he went over to Woodstock with his 
employer, put on woman’s clothes, and was married 
to him as Miss . It seems she had been engaged 
to Munson in Connecticut, but her father refusing to 
sanction the match, she ran away, and ended the 
courtship in the above manner.—Hancock vidv. 


SHEEP KILLED BY CATS. 

The last Lancaster Examiner says:—* Incredible 
as this may sound, we have good authority for say- 
ing the deed lias actually been perpetrated ia this 
country. Several cats, of the common species, with 
their progeny, have tor three or four years past 
made an old stone quarry in Martic township their 
abiding place, and in thattime it would seem have 
relapsed to the wild state,and acquired the ferocious 
and predatory habits natural to (heir tribe. A short 
time ago some of them were seen in pursuit ofa 
full-grown sheep belonging to the flock of Mr. Mare 
tin Herr of that vicinity. ‘They soon overtook it, 
dragged it tothe ground, and before the person who 
witnessed the scene could reach the spot, they suc- 
ceeded in so lacerating the poor animal’s throat that 
it bled to death in a short time’ It required consid- 
erable exertion to drive them off. A dog, subsequent- 
ly sent in pursuit of them, caught ove, but would 
probably have been himself worsted in the conflict 
that ensued, had not the owner come to his rescue. 
It is said they also pursued a small boy some time 
ago, and followed him a considerable distance, as is 
now supposed with deadly intent.” 


GOLD AND COAL. 


The last number of the Register of Pennsylvania 
contains this paragraph: 

It has been stated in the papers, that Coal has 
been found in Bucks county, and Gold in York 
county, in this State. A gentleman conversant with 
these matters, informs us, that the former has as 
yet been discovered only in small quantities—rather 
asa curiosity, than as one of much importance-—and 
that although he has not heard of gold in York 
county—yet he says, he has himself found it in 
the State, These indications, however, ought to 
shew the necessity of a geological survey of the State, 
which has often been pressed upon the attention of 
the Legislature—at last session a bill was introduced 
authorizing such a survey—but was referred for 
final decision to the present session; we do not re- 
collect to have seen, that the subject has been attend- 
ed toas yet. We hope it will be acted upon, and 
agreed to, before {the adjournment. It is of great 
importance, in our view. 


Several colored persons were arrested on Satur- 
day last, for an attempt to rescue a black man, who 
had just been claimed as a runaway slave, by a gen- 
tleman from Maryland. His claim was granted, 
and the officer in whose charge the slave was, hand- 
cuffed the prisoner, and, to prevent the crowd of 
colored persons from rescuing him, he fastened his 
own arm to that of the slave. Both were surroaud- 
ed on coming out of the door, but the officers ulti- 
mately succeeded in conveying them to a coach,’the 
driver of Which wag struck by a briek bat, and the 
officers also suffered much injury from the culored 
assailants, 


Miss Pelbyis winning golden opinions in Boston. 
Her Julia, in the Hunchback, is called a ‘capital 
performance, ” 


Finn, the uneonquerable punster and good come- 


nference. 


dian, is cracking his jokes on the Tremont stage, 
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From the New York Sun. 

MATRIMONY—N. Y. POLICE OFFICE. 

William Hillston, of Mulberry street, and his 
wife, Julia, were “~~ up for an assault and bat- 
tery on each other. illiam stepped up to the bar, 
with the sentence, “1 am a married man,” stamped 
on his countenance, in the form of one black eye— 
one bloody nose—end one wounded cheek. ‘*Please 
your honor’s excellency, said William,* I have got 
a wife—and—” 

Magistrate. That’s right—every good cilizen 
should havea wife, 

Prisoner. [Takesaquid of tobacco, and scowls 
at Julia,] Ah, yes, true, every good citizen should 
have a wife. 1 presume your honor has a wile. 

Mag. Well, whatof it? Goon with your com- 

laint. 

Pris. I s’pose I’ve been married/about six months. 
When I got married, says I, Julia, my dear, says1, 
you may be mistress, and 1’ll be master. 

Mag. Now, I dont want to hear all of that long 
story. Whatis your complaint? 

Pris. You see, 1 want to be particular, so your 
honor will understand it. Well, as I was saying, Ju- 
lia,says 1, you may be mistress, and Vl be master.— 

Mag. [Interrupting him.] Itell you, you have 
told me that twice, already. 


Pris. Julia, she agreed to it; and, would your 


honor believe it, we had no sooner got fairly into 
our house, than she declared that she would be 
master and mistresstoo. See here, your honor, 
{pointing to his black eye.] 

Mag. Did your wife give you that black eye? 

Pris. Did she? I guess she did,—and this nose, 
and this cheek, too. 

[During this confab between the magistrate and 
William, Julia stood and eyed, first her husband, 
then the magistrate, like one who knew the,‘‘speed 
and bottom” of their own tongue. 


shake of the head, and gently close her eyes, as much 
as to say—‘“‘never mind, it will be my turn next.”’} 

The prisoner declared he was a sober man—al- 
ways treated his wife well—and was perfectly will- 
ing to go home with her now, and forget and for- 

ive.’ 

. Julia was called upon for an explanation. She 
was a pretty little woman, and with a temper and 
disposition as gentle as her eye was black and pier- 
cing, she would have made a good wife for any so- 
ber man. She put back her calash, and stepped to 
the bar: giving her husband a gentle hunch with 


her elbow, she told him to “just step that way if 


ou please.”” The magistrate, whois no novice in 
ee nature, knew by the cloud on Julia’s brow, 
that a storm might be expected. Leaning back on 
his chair, throwing his spectacles to the top. of his 
large, round forehead, and crossing his legs, he 
murmured, “go on.” Shebeganasfollows: — 
I’ve been married sir, about six months—(O, the 
wretch, to abuse apoor woman like me)—he has 
told your honor a string of lies, as black as his hat-- 
(the villain)--he gets as drunk as a fool—(the scoun- 
dre})—I never said be master--(the liar)—He 
came home last night—(the good-fornothing booby) 
as cross as ahen with her head eut off— (the drank- 
en dog )—and says he—(Q, the brute—I can’t hardly 
keep my hands off from him)—Jule, says he. get 
me some supper pretty devilish quick—(yes, he did 
—the ugly feller)—I wasn’t going to be a slave to 
any man—not [—(the tyrant)—[Here our reporter 
stopped to replenish the ink in his quil, and conse- 
quently losta good portion of the speech.} The 
magistrate Listened to her until he became tired, and 
then commanded silence.--He bound each of them 
in their own recognisance to keep the peace for one 
year, and told them to get themselves out of the office 
as quick as possable, 


The Germantown Telegraph informs us that this 
is the year for the arrival of those unwelcome viéi- 
ters, the Locusts. It will be exactly seventeen 
years on the 25th day of May next, since they made 
their last appearance among us, and about that time 
we may look for them again. By being prepared to 
give them a proper reception, much mischief may 
be averted, 


Major Downing.—We were inerror in stating 


some time since that Mr. Badger, of New Hamp- 


shire, had no opponents as governor at the late elec- 


tion in that state.—It seems that Major Downing 


was voted for throughout the state, and in one town 
had an unanimous vote! a 
the Major’s on hand, declining the Vice-Presidency, 


which was tendered to him coupled with Col, Crock- 


ett, which we hope to find reom for.— Com. Adv. 


We learn that the work on the fortification, at 
Newport, Rhode Island, has been saspended, and a 
While 
the work went on, there was a monthly disburse- 
ment of about $12,000, a great part of which went 


at number of workmen turned adrift, 


into immediate circulation in the town. 


The 234 Poles have landed from the Austrian 
frigates, and are being distributed about the city for 
afew days, under the care of different gentlemen, 
until further measures can be adopted concerning 
them. Each one is provided with through the 
liberality of the Austrian government, which will 
answer their necessities for the moment.—Jour Com. 


We have a funny letter of 


Excellent.—An old revolutionary soldier —one 
who had fought under the banners, and still lives 
under the principles of Washington—was engaged 
a few evenings since in a conversation on the subject 
of the present state of public affsirs, and the mea- 
sures of the President. In the course of his re- 
marks he observed that, in his earlier day, Andrew 
Jackson did well for the country, its interest and its 
independence, but that his recent proceedings re- 
sembled those of a man who applies himself to active 
industry during the week, and, on Saturday night, 
repairs to the Porter House, and, after spending his 
well and honestly earned money, returns home, in- 
sults and gbuses his wife and family, breaks his fur- 
niture, aud destroys the happiness of a home which 
it was his duty to protect. tT he simile is good, and 
worthy of a soldier of 76. 


Sacrilege.~—We understand that the Norristown 
Baptist Meeting-House was robbed, on Wednesday 
night last, of one large quarto Bible and about 10 
yards of new Carpet. And that on Saturday night 
last, the remains of a dead horse was dragged before 
the Meeting-Hous2 door, where it remained until 
Sabbath morning. Such daring outrages call loudly 
for the interference of our public authorities, and 
the aid of all sood citizens of the Borough, in fer- 
reting out the perpetrators. —Worristown Herald, 


To MerIt.—Two elegant silver Pit- 
chers of an Etruscan form, encircled by a wreath of 
grape vines, and the handles richly chased, were 
presented a few evenings since to Marurew Carey, 
Esq. of Philadelphia, by a Committee that had been 
appointed for that purpose. ‘They were offered in 
testimony of the high respect entertained for his 
character, both public and private, evinced by his 


At intervals of | long aad unwearied exertions to promote the manu- 
two or three minutes, she would give a peculiar 


tacturing industry of the country, and in his ever- 
attentive anxiety to discharge promptly and effi- 
ciently that high christian duty, the relief of private 
distress. 

For two weeks past in this borough, religious 
exercises have been kept up in the church of the 
Rev. George Duffield, every morning, noon, and 
night. Several ministers from Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere, we believe, assisted. During that 
term, we understand, many persons promised to 
forsake their evil ways. A special discourse to the 
male youth of this borough, was delivered by Mr. 
Patterson, of Philadelphia, on ‘Tuesday evening; 


the house was crowded with almost all ages.—Car- 
lisle Vol. 


IGE 


THE SONG OF THE DANISH SEA KING. 


Our bark is on the waters deep, our birght blades 
in our hand, 

Our birthright is the ocean vast--we scorn the gir- 
dled land; 

And the hollow wind is our music brave, and none 
can bolder be, 

Than the hoarse tongued tempest raving o’er a proud 
and swelling sea. 


Our bark is dancing on the waves, its tall masts 
quivering bend 

Before the gale, which hails us now with the halloo 
of a friend; ‘ 
And its prow is sheering merrily the uncurled bil- 
lows’ foam, 

While our hearts, with throbbing gladness, cheer 
old ocean as our home, 


Our eagle wings of might we stretch before the gal- 
lant wind, 

And we Jeave the tame and sluggish earth, a dim 
mean speck behind, 

We shoot into the untracked deep, as earth-freed 
irits soar, 

Like stars of fire, through boundless space—through 
realms without a shore. 


Lords of this wide-spread wilderness of waters, we 
bound free, 

The haughty elements alone dispute our sovereignty ; 
No landmark doth our freedom let, for no law of 
man can mete 

"The sky which arches o’er our head—the waves 
which kiss our feet. 


The warrior of the land may back the wild horse in 
his pride, 

Buta steed we dauniless breast—the untam- 
ed ocean tide; 

And a nobler tilt our bark careers, as it quells the 
saucy wave, 

While the herald storm peals o’er the deep the glo- 
ries of the brave, 


Hurrah! hurrah! the wind is up—it bloweth fresh 
and free, 
And every cord, instinet with life, pipes loud its 
fearless glee, 


a* 


Big swell the bosomed sails with joy, and they mad- 
ly kiss the spray, 
As proudly through the foaming surge, the Sea- 

King bears away. 

From the Metropolitan Magazine. 
MATRIMONY IN THE EAST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ESSAY ON WOMAN,” 


From Balkan hills to Yemen’s musky dales, 
Where’ er the tide of Moslem faith prevails, 
Which still maintains that heaven fair woman gave 
Tocharm the sense, man’s minister and slave; 
How sunk the female’s lot, how rarely twine 
Flowers of domestic joy ’round Hymen’s shrine! 
Torn trom her sire, and vales to childhood dear, 
Or, haply, sold by him, without a tear, 

The fair Circassian decks the Turk’s Serai, 

And for a stranger lights her lovely eye; 

Yet oft? mid incense, melody and flow’rs, 

She thinks of home, and weeps o’er vanished hours; 
Sighs for the love that blest her early youth, 
Whea passion’s flame was purified by truth, 
And Hope drew wedlock, whit it e’er should be, 
Union of lots, when minds and hearts agree. 


E’en she, most favour’d, hail’d the harem-queen, 
Wedded in honour, proud in soul and mien, 

For whom rings sparkle, diamonds flash their ray. 
Perfumes arise, and lutes of softness play, 

While crouching slaves each costly luxury bear, 
Tinge her soft eye, or braid the coal-black hair— 
E’n she, ’mid splendour, drags a Silver chain, 

A captive bird for whom earth smiles in vain; 

No male, save one, her guarded charms beholds, 
For her no mosque® its holy door unfolds; 

No lore t’ inform, no Koran hopes to bless, 

Her life a lake of glittering listlessness; 

Oh! if she love, calmness itself will flee, 

Her soul all doubt, her bosom jealousy, 

Doom’d but a part of that dear heart to share, 

So many rivals claim a portion there;— 

He loves to-day, and fair Zulaide is blest, 

Curls his moustache, and smiles on Hassan’s breast; 
Ay, for a moon he owns her ’thralling charms, 
Then quits her side for some new favourite’s arms; 
Defends by Koran law his roving part, 

Nor heeds her fruitless tears, and breaking heart. 


*The reader probably needs not be informed that 
no female in Turkey 1s permitted to attend public 
service at the mosque. 


LAMENT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


What anguished cry assails my ear, 
Lamenting through night’s silent gloom? 
What form is that with gliding step, 

Like the cold tenant of the tomb? j 
Away, dread phantom! mock me not, 
With that pale, melancholy brow; 

I will not brook that earnest gaze, 
So fixed upon me now. “d 


In any shape but that, arise! 
And I will parley with thy shade; 
*T was I that stained thy lofty plume, 
And in the dust thy honours laid. 
Speak to me, Essex, loud and free— 
Thy voice as thunder, let me hear; 
And not those mournful, wailing sounds, 
Those tones so low, and yet so drear. 


Speak to me, I can brave the curse, 
Thy spirit ne’er could master mine; 
Uprear thy pallid form, and show 
Around thy neck the crimson line, 
Tis all in vain, my senses reel, 
And forms of darkness round me press; 
While mocking fiends in laughter roar, 
Triumphant in my wretchedness. 


Down, down, ye busy devils, down! 
Tis conscience flings these huses around, 
And, like the garb of Nessus, stings 
My soul into some burning wound, 
No tear these aching orbs can shed, 
To slake the fever of my brain; 
Oh! that this swelling heart would burst, 
Though worse than death were in the pain. 


The air, aps, might have a balm, 
To cool this throbbing brow and breast; 
A momentary respite bring, 
And give my weary spirit rest. 
But while I gaze, the azure skies 
With darksome clouds are overspread, 
And the broad sun that barsts the haze, 
Looks like a blood spot on the dead, 


Around my throne is still the pride 
Of England’s glorious chivalry; 
Bat one is gone, and all the rest 
Show but the void, the blank to me, 
He was the sun, the radiant point, 
_ And now the lesser lights are dim; 
The richest voice and stateliest form, 
Recall alone the thoughts of him. 


' I doomed him to his early grave; 
Mine was the guilt, the cursed pride; 
His life within my hand was laid, 
One word had saved, and yet—he died, 
Essex, my gallant Essex, died, 
While yearning love was in my br 
Vile Pembroke! for that fatal lie, 


Oh! may thy God deny thee rest! 


= 


ON THE DEATH OF ESSEX. ' 


She ’scaped my vengeance in the grave— 
Yet when I think upon her sin, 
My soul grows dark, and I must speak 
The bitterness that 1s within, 
Ah! what avails; a hated foe 
She wrought to ruin and to death: 
But who the loved and trusting slew? 
*T was l—’twas I—Elizabeth! 


Alas! the voice of my despair 
Is breathed unheard by them of heaven; 
Still backward on my anguished soul, 
Remorse and woand guilt are driven. 
Cold, cold, and still thy body lies, 
Commingling with its kindred clay; 
But heaven will shrivel as a scroll, 
Ere death make such another prey. 


MARRIED. 

On Wednesday, the 12th inst by the Rev, Israel Town. 
send, Mr. SILAS MATHEWS, to Miss CHARLOTTE, 
second daughter of Aaron Leaming, Esq. all of Cape May 
county, New Jersey. 

By the Rev. Mr. Bibighays, Mr. FREDERICK GRAFF, 
to Miss ANN WELSER, both of the Northern Liberties, 

On the 19th inst. at Cramberry Plains, N. J. by the Rey, 
Joseph Cramer, CORNELIUS DAVIS, of New York, 
to Miss RACHELUCRAMER, of Philadelphia, 

On the 25th of March, by Alderman Geyer, Mr. JAMES 
R. DAVIS, w Miss CATHARINE HOOGHEN, both of 
Roxborough, Pa. 

At New York, on Wednesday evening, the 26th inst. b 
the Rev. James Irving, Mr. JOHN M‘KENZIKE, to Mis 
CATHARINE W. youngest daughter of William Robert. 
son, Esq. all of that city. 

On the 27th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr 
THOMAS J. HEMPHILL, to Miss SUSAN G. STILES, 
all of this city. 


On the 20th inst. by the Rev Mr. Harpeil, of Francis. 
ville. Mr. JACOB GROW, of Lower Merion, to Miss 
SARAH WRIGHT, of Roxborough, Montgomery county, 

On the Sth Dec. last, by the Rev. Dr. De Lancey, Mr. 
THOMAS M‘CULLY, to Miss MARIA, daughter of Capt, 
L. Bardin, all of Southwark. 

On Monday, 17th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Bartow, Mr. 
WILDES, of Philadelphia, to Miss ANN BESSE, daughter 
of the late Capt Claudius Besse, of Baltimore. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. A. H. Dashiell, 
ALBERT NEWSAM, to ROSANNA, daughter of James 
Edgar, of this city. 

In Richmond, on the 23d inst at the residence of Gov. 
Floyd, by the Rev. Mr. O'Brien, ROBT. B. RANDOLPH, 
late of the Navy, to Miss EGLANTINE BEVER. 
LEY, of Alexandria, D.C. 

On Thursday evening, 18th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Grant, 
Mr. ALLEN M'COLLIN, to Miss MARGARET M'GIN- 
LEY KING, all of this city. 

Oa the Ist ult. by the Rev. Mr. Mead, Mr. BENJAMIN 
— to Miss PRISCILLA EAYRES, both of Soutb- 
wark. 

On the evening of the 30th ult. by the Rev. Geo. Chand. 
ler, Mr. JACOB JONES, to Miss CATHERINE ROWEN, 

. all of Kensington. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Ashton, Mr.GEO. 

|W. BOSWELL, to Miss HANNAH A. DIXEY, all of 

Southwark. 


| DIED. | 
Suddenly, at Princeton,N J on Friday evening, the 
Qist inst. Miss SALLY MARTIN, at an advanced age. 
‘Lhe deceased was one of the oldest inhabitants of the place, st 
highly respected by her friends, and exemplary in her life. U 

She has left them without a regret for the future in her be- 

behalf, while the void occasioned by her demise will be T 

ong experienced by numerous friends and acquaintances. th 
ot 
of 
de 


Oa Wednesday morning, 26th inst. EDWARD, son of 
Edward H. Swain 

On Thursday morning, Mrs. ROWLAND STEVEN., 
SON, widow of the late William Stevenson, Esq. in the © 
80th year of her age. 

On the 25th inst. in the 52d year of his age, EVAN 
LEWIS. 


On Thursday, the 28th inst. ESTHER BAIN, in the 60th st 
year of her age. | rc 

Qn Sunday morning, Mrs. MARY, widow of the late j 
Anthony Benezet, aged 73 years | ul 

On Friday morning, 2cth inst. THOMAS EDWIN, son di 
of Joseph W. Jones. . 


On Thursday evening, Mr. JAMES COX, Artist, inthe 


83d year of his age. bi 
On the 28th inst. JOUN V. MARSHALL, infant son of wu 
Wm. Marshall. 
On the 28h inst. Capt. JEREMIAH BENNETT, of Cape ri 
May, in the 65th year of his age £ 


On Tuesday, 25th inst. EDMUND, infant son of Jobn 
ing. 
At New York, on the 26th inst. LEWIS E. FORT, in di 
the 65th year of his age, formerly of this city. 

On the 31st ult. Mrs. HANNAH JONES, 

On Sunday evening, 36th ult. Mrs. ELIZABETH CART, 


i the &4th year of her age sv 
On the 29th ult. MILLS DAY, in the Qist year of his st 
age. 
On Monday afternoon, 31st ult. in the 37th year of her | 
age, MARIA 8. wife of Eihanan W. Keyser, Esq. , 
On Sunday, of consumption, CALEB WA Y, inthe 50th = sh 
year of his age. , e 
On Saturday evening, 29th ult. MARY FRANCENIA, 
infant daughter of Thomas A. Budd, Esq. : to 
On the 30th ult. after a short but severe illness, JOSEPH, th 
son of Edward P. Lescure, aged 10 months, / j 
Saturday evening, JOSEPH INNES, in the 69thof 
is age. | 


In Washington, on Friday evening, of pulmonary cor 
sumption, Mrs. HESTER WARREN, aged 58 years, wi t 
dow of the late William Warten, Manager of the Phila- st 
delphia and Baltimore Theatres. An amiable disposition on 
endeared her to many relatives and friends, to whow 
this bereavement is a severe affliction. 


At New Orleans, on the night of the 6th ult. atthere © lai 
sidence of her son-in.son, Samuel M‘Cutchin, Esq. 
JANE BUTLER, aged 83 years, relict of the late Colonel re 
William Butler, of the 4th Pennsylvania Regiment of the 
Revolutionary War. or 

On the 18th ult. ELIZABETH TRYDAY, in 
year of her age, widow of the late George Henry Try(ay: | pt 

On Friday morning, 28th ult. after a short iliness of 3 | | 
days, CHARLES FANCIS, aged 9 months and 3 days, i" Ca 
fant son of Chailes Franeis. th 

On board the brig Star, at Reedy Island, on the 25th w!t ha 
of Mani-a-potu, E. CLARKE, well know in the city of 
Philadelphia as a dwarf. He was buried on the Delaw#® le: 
shore near Port Penn Piers, | dg 
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